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in the World” 


Are you aware of the fact that, as well as | 

the famous 40-50 h.p. model, there is now 

a 6cylinder 20 h.p. Rolls Royce at the 
very attractive price of £1750? 
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FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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No Rolls Royce has ever worn out! 
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DALGETY & COMPANY, LTD. 
136 Phillip Street a rH Sydney 
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“from the Editor 


| apologize for the delay in getting 
your Journal to press and have once 
again decided to lump two issues to- 
gether as a little compensation. 


The contents are somewhat of the 
patchwork quilt variety but | thought 
this was a good opportunity to publish 
some snippets of history given to me 
mainly by Bert Ward and which in- 
evitably get left out for first-hand 
accounts. 


THE MYSTERY PHANTOM 

lan Irwin, a past member and a friend 
and neighbour passed me some photos 
of a Phantom | he had seen at a 
Bendigo Swap Meet in November last 
year. A comparison with the pictures 
on page 418 revealed that they must 
surely be the same car. 


The owner is Ted Ward, a Victorian 
Branch member who had sent details 
of the vehicle to the RREC, prompting 
the discovery that the vehicle was the 
only Phantom | supercharged by the 
factory. And carried out by no less 
than Ambherst-Villiers, of Bentley 
blower fame himself. Ted tells me that 
the car was in pieces when he found it 
— the body had apparently been re- 
moved with an axe! The back fenders 
and the trunk were lost but he made 
replacements without the benefit of 
knowing the original shape. The super- 
charger is missing but the associated 
fittings are in evidence. Ted and Alis- 
tair Angas are now in conference to 
see if more history can be collected on 
this fascinating vehicle. Elsewhere 
some detailed photos of the car are 
published. 


B111 WG AND ALL THAT 

The Editorial garage is once more 
housing a proper motor car. With the 
aid of Ross Murray an ‘R’ type 
Bentley with a manual box was found 
and purchased. It should provide the 
means to compile a new vocabulary 
in the months ahead. The engine has 
been sleeved back to standard and the 
back axle replaced some 30,000 miles 
back. But the gearbox appears to have 
some orthodontic problems. 


Rather than trust the vehicle to a 
haulier, John Baker and | dragged a 
tandem trailer to Sydney with a one 
ton Holden truck and returned with the 
new beast to Canberra. Co-incidentally 
the run was made on Commemoration 
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Day. We both feel that Henry Royce 
had less anxiety for his trip. For future 
recoveries it seems that we erred in not 
immobilising the chassis on the trailer 
by pulling it down on blocks with turn 
buckles. The combined bouncing of 
the car on the trailer and the trailer on 
the road produced some gyrations that 
would have eclipsed the RAAF 
Roulettes. 


At an early stage of the journey we 
cleaved all traffic from one side of the 
Gladesville Bridge by our drunken 
lurchings. Having survived the descent 
we were fascinated by the slow single 
file of drivers who inched past; saucered 
eyes staring from waxen faces at our 
ponderous tandem. The trip then con- 
tinued at 55 kph! 


COMMEMORATION DAY 


Hopefully all of you celebrated the 
first of April in appropriate ways, | as 
| have mentioned was the guest of my 
maternal Branch at the Royal Motor 
Yacht Club Newport, near Palm Beach 
Sydney. The President, Bruce Ross 
and his wife Gloria made me very wel- 
come, contriving the while to perfect 
my resemblance to the Michelin tyre 
symbol! 


Some 70 cars and 150 guests attended 
including a delightful surprise in the 
form of Jean Haynes, the widow of 
the late Ron Haynes of Hythe Road 
fame. Jean unwittingly assumed the 
role of de-facto ambassador for the 
RREC — a situation to which she rose 
splendidly. 


ERRATA AND HOOPER 


John Bull rightly took me to task for 
the last issue and made the following 
observations: 


“The name is OSMOND RIVERS; the 
poor chap has, in recent times, been 
dubbed OSUMD RIVERS, OSMOND 
RIVER, and now OSMAN RIVERS! 


Rn 


EIWCLOSURES 


The enclosed colour brochure _ ilfus- 
trates some prints offered to the 
Club through the Queensland Branch. 


Please send your order with money 
to— 


GREG DUNSTAN, 
P.O. Box 242, 
North Brisbane, 4000 


Cost $8.00 
packing. 


including postage and 


1979 RALLY REGISTRATION 
Your registration forms are enclosed. 


PLEASE NOTE THEY ARE DUE 
IN PERTH BY 31 JULY, 1979. 


In par. 3 of Mr. Rivers’ letter, there 
were two Gulbenkian “taxis”, not five. 


In par. 4, for ‘'Shem-carrot” read 
sham-cane. 
Regarding the Phantom I of J.K. 


Angas on p. 418, it was the oririnal 
body (lower picture) which was design- 
ed and built by J.K.A. at “Lindsay 
Park”. Sir Keith told me that the later 
body was built in Melbourne and | am 
fairly certain he said it was by Martin 
and King and that it was maroon. It 
was eventually sold by him to a Mel- 
bourne bookmaker and Sir Keith said 
it was a much admired motor car. It 
certainly is most handsome looking — 
equal to English coachwork standards 
of elegance.” 


Whilst on the subject of the extraordin- 
ary London cabs | found the following 
picture of one. 


—BILL COBURN 


Silver Wraith chassis WAB24 with 1912 Silver Ghost chasis 1972, outside Sydney University January 1949. 


Golden Jubilee of the 20 hp Rolls-Royce 


(reprinted from London and Derby—November 1972) 


This article will mainly be on the first 
20 H.P. to arrive in Australia, and to a 
degree, its history to the present. 


The “Proto” or ““Experimental’* model 
20 H.P. cars were usually tested in 
France, and the team of testers and 
mechanics to carry out this assignment 
were in the charge of the late Lord 
Hives, then known as Ernie Hives or 
“ELH.” My partner in the firm of 
Appleby and Ward, the late Alf Apple- 
by, was in this team of testers and the 
information passed on to me by him 
forms the basis of the first part of this 
article. 


The cars on this test were so disguised 
that nobody knew they were of Rolls- 
Royce manufacture. They were split 
into sections, as certain cars would be 
driven and serviced as Rolls-Royce 
would want them to be. Others would 
be partly neglected, and others just 
driven and abused. After certain mile- 


ages they would be returned to Rolls- 
Royce and after checking and modifi- 
cations were carried out, they would 
be returned for more testing. The pro- 
cedure of testing was that each car had 
to do 100 miles before breakfast, then 
afterwards they would cover various 
mileages up to an extra 300, and each 
car had a certain route to travel. At 
night the mechanics would check the 
cars, and where possible get them 
ready for the next day. As many modi- 
fications were necessary after these 
cars were placed on the market, it 
suggests that all new cars should be 
tested in countries like Australia, as 
conditions here are so much different 
to France. | advocated this to Rolls- 
Royce Ltd. for many years in the past, 
and even when the Silver Shadow was 
produced it had to have many modifi- 
cations carried out to make the car 
suitable for our conditions. 

The first 20 H.P. chassis to arrive was 
despatched to Australia in December, 


1922, consigned to Messrs Dalgety & 
Co., Sydney, the then Rolls-Royce 
retailers and arrived early in 1923. The 
chassis No. was 42G1 and was the 
42nd 20 H.P. chassis produced for sale 
to the public. The chassis was unpacked 
and driven to the Rolls-Royce service 
station at Balfour Street, Chippendale, 
N.S.W. by the Rolls-Royce representa- 
tive, Mr. B.A. Peat. | had to deliver 
42G1 to Messrs. Smith & Waddington 
Body Builders at Camperdown who 
built and fitted a temporary bench 
seat with a box at the rear to carry 
two bags of sand as ballast. In this 
way, 24G1 was used as a demonstrator, 
as there were so many people who 
were interested in the purchase of a 
small Rolls-Royce. 


This chassis, 42G1 was purchased by 
Col. J.M. Arnott, of Arnott’s Biscuit 
Co., of Homebush, N.S.W., who also 
at this time owned a Silver Ghost 

Tourer, chassis No. 85AG, now owned 
by John Lockeridge. After the demon- 


strations finished, chassis 42G1 was 
delivered to Smith & Waddington to 
have a 2 door 4 seater saloon body fit- 
ted to be used by Mrs. J.M. Arnott. 
Later on, Col. Arnott purchased an- 
other 20 H.P. chassis No. 77A2 which 
was fitted with a 5 seater touring body 
by Smith and Waddington, and this car 
was used mainly by the eldest son of 
Col. J.M. Arnott, Mr. Wallace Arnott. 
The first trip after delivery of 77A2 to 
Mr. Arnott was avery good and severe 
test for a 20 H.P. and pointed out 
where modifications would be required 
to both chassis and body for Australian 
conditions. The trip carried out was 
from Sydney to Broken Hill, thence 
on to Adelaide and back to Sydney via 
Melbourne. Any person who remem- 
bers what the condition of the roads 
on this route in 1923 were, will realise 
what a test it was for a 20 H.P. The 
car was delivered in mid-summer, and 
to save overheating of the engine, the 
radiator shutters had to be removed 
before reaching Broken Hill. So much 
for 77A2, now back to 42G1. 


As mentioned 42G1 was purchased for 
the use of Mrs. Arnott, but they had a 
family of boys, and except for the 
eldest son, all the others had to learn 
to drive. In those days, there were no 
driving schools, so the boys used 42G1 
to learn on. 


The idea of learning to drive on 42G1 
was alright, but a stone or brick wall 
always seemed to be in the way. In 
the course of the early life of 42G1, | 
fitted 3 new chassis frames, several 
new front axles and steering boxes and 
columns, plus a few other repairs and 
straightening of parts. However, each 
time a new chassis frame was fitted, 
the chassis was overhauled to the ex- 
tent that it could be classed as new. At 
one stage of rebuilding, the body was 
altered to a 4 door saloon in place of 
the original 2 door. Like all the Arnott 
cars, they were always kept up to 100% 
condition, and were well but hard used. 
The next paragraphs will give you an 
idea of what | mean. 


One Sunday morning, the Manager of 
the Motor Car Division of Dalgety and 
Co., came to my home, and said that 
he had received a call that 42G1 was in 
trouble with the rear axle, and the car 
was at Scone, N.S.W. 


| had to get to the service station at 
Balfour Street, Chippendale, collect 
the necessary spare parts | would re- 
quire, plus tools, and get to Central 
Railway Station to travel to Scone on 
the Brisbane Express leaving at 2 p.m. 
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Arriving at Scone at 8 p.m. on Sunday 
night, | was met by Mr. Ken Arnott, 
who took me to the garage where the 
car was located. It had a dirt floor and 
poor light. | was left to carry out the 
repairs. | had to remove the rear axle, 
dismantle, and clean it, fit anew crown 
wheel & pinion and refit the axle to 
the car. 


At 7 a.m. on Monday morning, | had 
the car ready for a road test. At that 
time Ken Arnott arrived to see how | 
was progressing, so he was able to 
come on the test run with me. The car 
tested satisfactorily so | returned and 
collected my tools. Ken Arnott then 
drove me in the car to his future in-laws 
property, where | was able to have a 
clean-up and breakfast. It was then 
arranged that as they, (Ken Arnott, his 
future wife, and her brother) also were 
going to return to Sydney that day, 
that | could travel in the rear with the 
luggage. It might also be possible to 
have asleep, they thought. 


The only road north in those days, 
was via Parramatta, Wisemams Ferry, 
St. Albans, Wollombi, Broke and then 
Singleton. What a foul road it was! At 
Singleton we had lunch, and then a 
nightmare of a trip to Sydney. Nobody 
knows what that little car had to put 
up with. With a full load, the car was 
driven as fast as possible. It took all 
my time to keep the luggage from flat- 
tening me, and with the road condi- 
tions and speed the car was sometimes 
airborne. We arrived at Wisemans Ferry, 
while it was decided that we would stop 
and have a drink at the old Hotel on 
the Sydney side of the ferry. During 
the stop at the hotel, a bet was made 
between Ken Arnott and his future 
brother-in-law on the time it would 
take to travel from the hotel to Parra- 
matta. The bet was that it could not 
be done inside one hour. It was sheer 
madness to attempt to carry out such 
a feat! Anyhow, 42G1 went up the hill 
from the hotel like a rocket, 1st gear 
flat out, sometimes on two wheels, 
then on to the road junction at Windsor. 
Only those in the car will ever know 
how 42G1 stood up to it. But we ar- 
rived at Parramatta in just under one 
hour; Ken Arnott won his bet. On to 
Sydney, and | was dropped at Central 
Railway Station to get a train home. 
Was | tired and weary, and pleased to 
get home; but ! turned up for work 
next morning as there was no sick 
leave or holidays in those days, and no 
appearance — no pay — and only mar- 
ried just over 12 months. What one 
will do for a 20 H.P.! 


When 42G1 was sold, | lost track of it 
for along time, but it turned up owned 
by a Mr. Rofe, who was a toll collector 
on the Harbour Bridge. Someone had 
built an ugly boot on the rear of the 
body. Next it was a prize in an Art 
Union. In 1958 it was owned by Auto 
Auctions and painted white, with the 
name “Auto Auctions” painted ail 
over the body. It was in this condition 
when Mr. S.B. Bull, the Chief Service 
Engineer and then a Director of 
Rolls-Royce Ltd., visited Sydney. As it 
was the first 20 H.P. into Australia, he 
took photos of the car outside the then 
Rolls-Royce Service Station, McEvoy 
Street, Waterloo. | saw these photos 
when I visited Rolls-Royce Ltd. later 
in 1958. The next time | heard of 
42G1 was when Lowe's Garage, Goul- 
burn, contacted us for parts for the 
car, as they were carrying out repairs 
on it. It was then we found out that 
the owner was David Davis. 


David, on his return to Sydney, made 
contact with me at McEvoy Street 
service station, and asked if we could 
get the car to run on six cylinders. We 
had a good talk about the car, and my 
advice was to save his money and get 
the car properly overhauled, or push it 
over the cliffs at Bondi. David took 
my advice, and slowly we overhauled 
and rebuilt it mechanically, till it was 
as near new as possible. Then David 
started on the body, and what a good 
job he has carried out! | am sure all 
will agree that this 20 H.P. chassis 
42G1, the first in Australia, is a credit 
to its owner. 


For the record, | do have a small 
photo of 42G1 when at one stage it 
was stripped down. The photo was 
taken in the entrance of the service 
station at Balfour Street. The photo is 
just of the chassis frame showing the 
front dumb irons bent right under 
the cross member, which indicates the 
type of impact it was when the acci- 
dent occurred. “Goshawk” was the 
name of the first 20 H.P. chassis pro- 
duced. 
The first complete car to arrive in Syd- 
ney was chassis No. 59S7. This was, 
and still is, fitted with a Barker Touring 
Body. This car was despatched from 
Rolls-Royce Ltd. in April, 1923. | 
delivered this car to the late Mr. R.R. 
Ramsey, who lived at Killara. When 
Mr. Ramsey got too old to drive, it 
was passed on to his nephew, Mr. Grant 
Lindeman, of Lemon Tree Passage. In 
nearly 50 years, the present owner of 
this car, Mr. Peter Shields, is only the 
second owner. It was good to read of 
it in the last issue. 

BERT WARD 


From Rolls-Royce News—January 1966 
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A‘sentimental journey’ 


JT was a dull, wet winter day. neverthe- 

less. Royce Court, a new 1[3-storey 
block of flats was a colourful spot in one 
of the biggest re-housing areas in Europe. 
at Hulme, Manchester. 


There was the bright awning over the 
entrance to the black and white block of 
63 flats; there were the gleaming Rolls- 
Royce cars — the Company's original 
Silver Ghost, PV limousine, a Silver 
Shadow and Silver Cloud Ills — and 
there were the colourful coats and hats 
worn by the ladies. 


This was the climax of what was 
described as a ‘sentimental journey’ — a 
Journey made by the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress of Manchester, with 
representatives of the City Council. 
and representatives of Rolls-Royce, to 
the spot where the Cooke Street Rolls- 
Royce works used to stand. 


it was there. from 1884 until Henry 
Royce moved his factory to Dervy in 
1908, that the Royce electrical equipment 
and later the first Royce and Rolls-Royce 
cars were made. It was a typical working 
area then, but time overtook Cooke 
Street and Manchester City Council 
decided that the area should be cleared 
and re-built for modern living. 


Demolished 


The last occupant of the former Rolls- 
Royce factory, a wholesale pottery 
supplier, moved out and the demolition 
men moved in. The factory was soona 
heap of rubble. But Manchester City 
Council was mindful of the fact that this 
was the original home of Rolls-Royce, 
and when a splendid block of flats was 
built they decided to call it Royce Court. 


And they readily agreed that Rolls- 
Royce should instal at the entrance to the 
flats a bronze plaque commemorating 
Henry Royce and the Cooke Street 
factory. 


The ‘sentimental journey’ for the un- 
veining of the plaque by the Lord Mayor 
(Alderman Bernard S. Langton), was 
made on December I5. From Crewe to 
Manchester went Dr Llewellyn Smith, a 
director of Rolls-Royce Limited and 
Managing Director of the Motor Car 
Division (who was accompanied by Mrs 
Smith), and Mr W. S. Bull and Mr F 
Stafford, respectively Service Director 
and Works Director of the Division; 
from Conduit Street Mr J. E. Scott, Sales 
Director of the Division; and from Derby 
Mr D. R. McDonald, Secretary of the 
Company; Mr A. I. Fenwick, Public 
Relations Manager, Rolls- Royce, and ex- 
Cooke Street men Mr T. Broome, Mr B. 
Pope and Mr J. Chadwick. An ex-Cooke 
Street man from Manchester was Mr 
C. G. Clegg. 


They were greeted at the City Hall by 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
(Alderman Langton and Mrs Langton) 
and other representatives of the City 
Council, including Councillor W. Shaw, 
Chairman of the Housing Committee, 
Alderman Mrs Yarwood, Alderman Sir 
Richard Harper and Alderman T. Regan, 


ROYCE COURT 
THIS BLOCk OF FLATS BEARS THE NAME OF 
SIR FREDERICK HENRY ROYCE, 
BT., O.B.E., M.I-E.E., M.I.MECHLE. 

WHO IN PREMISES AT Nos.1A & 3 COOKE STREET, HULME 
WHICH WERE ADJACENT TO THIS SITE, DESIGNED & BUILT 
HIS FIRST MOTOR CAR IN 1904. 

FROM THIS CAR DEVELOPED HIS ASSOCIATION WITH 
THE HON.CHARLES STEWART ROLLS 
WHICH LED TO THE FOUNDATION OF 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED. 

THE EARLIEST ROLLS-ROYCE MOTOR CARS WERE BLILT 

HERE. AMONG THEM THE ’SILVER GHOST". 


The Lord Mayor of Manchester, Alderman Bernard S. Langton. unveils the pluque. 
Seated is Councillor Mrs Winifred Smith and on the right is Dr F. Llewellyn Smith, 
Managing Director of the Motor Car Divisiun. 


After the unveiling. From left to right, Mr T. Broome. Mr C. G. Clegg. the Lord 


Mayor. Dr Llewellyn Smith. Mr J. Chadwick, Mr B. Pope and Mr A. D. Chadwick. 
brother of Mr J. Chadwick and a former Rolls-Royce, Derby, emplovee. 


who worked for Rolls-Royce at Derby 
from 1909 to 1911, and by Mr J. Austin 
Bent, Director of Housing. 

From the City Hall the cavatcade of 
Rolls-Royce cars, led by the Silver Ghost 
which was built at Cooke Street and now 
has about 500,000 miles to its credit, took 
the City and Rolls-Royce representatives 
to Royce Court. 

There. Dr Llewellyn Smith, in inviting 
the Lord Mayor te usveil the plaque, said 
the men who’ now built Rolls-Royce 
motor cars at Crewe regarded 
Manchester as their ‘big city.” 


‘We take more than usual interest in its 
affairs and pride in its achievements. Dr 
Llewellyn Smith said. ‘Particularly have 
we been interested in this major plan to 
redevelop Hulme. where we had our 
origins. 


Bold planning 


‘The area involved, equivalent to that 
of a small town, has given the oppor- 
tunity for a bold and comprehensive 
scheme involving the re-location of 
industry and the creation from ground 
level of the whole interdependent 


elements of housing, shopping. schools, 
roads. parks and other social amenities. 
This opportunity has obviously been 
grasped with imaginauon and foresight 
You. my Lord Mavor. Councillor Shaw 
and his colleagues on the Housing Com- 
mittee and all the civic officials and 
others responsible. ure to be congratu- 
tated onit 


! understand that this is one of the 
largest slum clearance programmes in 
Great Britain. invelving the demolition 
of approwmatels 9,000 unfit houses and 
their replacement by 4.000 new buildings 
planned on the most modern lines and 
taking inte account all foreseeable future 
needs 
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Henry Royce was no sentimentalist: 
and had he been alive today he would 
have given this undertaking his 
enthusiastic approval despite the fact 
that it entailed the demolition of his old 
works His vision was always directed 
forward rather than back ward 


“Itis & tribute to his memory, which we 
greatly appreciate, that you should 
decide to call thts building Rovce Court” 


The best 


The Lord Mavor, after remarking that 
the name Rolls-Royce was synonymous 


with everything regarded as the best. 
said he hoped the name would eventually 
be used to describe the standard of the 
building project taking place at Hulme 
It was appropriate that the block of flats 
should commemorate the Cooke Street 
factory and Sir Henry Royce. He hoped 
Ralls-Royce would be proud to have their 
name associated with the area. He also 
hoped it would emphasize to the people 
of Manchester the City Council's deter- 
mination to give them only the best. 


After the Lord Mayor had unveiled the 
plaque the visitors inspected the flats. 


The ‘sentimental journey’ ended with 
the return to the city centre and a lunch 
at which the Company were hosts. 
Before dining. however, the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress had a short runin 
the Silver Ghost. 


At the lunch Dr Llewellyn Smith 
referred to the importance of the Hulme 
re-housing project in relation to the 
industrial future of our country. 


Projects such as the re-housing 
scheme, he said, were keyed right into 
our tndustrial future. 


“We are now on the verge of a second 
industrial revolution -- new techniques, 
new products, and new attitudes between 
management and men. This revolution 
will stop before it gets going unless we 
provide the social conditions in which the 
people who take partin this revolution 
can thrive.’ 


Dr Llewellyn Smith went on to say it 
was appropriate that the lunch should 
be held inthe Midland Hotel. [n that 
hotel it was then called the Great 
Central — Charles Stewart Rolls and 
Henry Royce met for the first time in 
1904. 


A double 


The Lord Mayor said Manchester wel- 
comed the opportunity of forging yet 
another link between the city and Rolls- 
Royce. The occasion was doubly 
important to Manchester, for on the same 
date. !27 years previously, had been 
held the first meeting of the Manchester 
Borough Council 


The Lord Mayor went on to recall that 
Rolls-Royce Merlin engines had been 
builtin Manchester (at Trafford Park) 
during the war and said that Rolls-Royce 
products had achieved such a standard of 
excellence the name had entered the 
language to the extent that even if the 
Company should go out of existence the 
name would still be used to describe 
anything that was outstanding. 


Left, top — Cooke Street old-timers with 
the Silver Ghost. Standing in the car. left 
to right. Mr C. G. Clegg. Mr T. Broome 
and Mr J. Chadwick. At the rear dour is 
Mr B. Pope. In the driving seat is Mr T. 
Willson. Chief Staff Driver, Rolls-Royce. 
Hythe Road, London. Alongside him ts 
the chauffeur of one of the Manchester 
civic curs. 
Middle The Silver Ghost leads 
the cavalcade after the unveiling ceremony. 


Bottom—One of the first three Royce 
cars standing outside the Cooke St. 
office of Royce Limited in 1904. 


Where is this Car 


The interesting photo on page 370, 
reprinted from Motor Life, January 
31, 1925, is none other than Silver 
Ghost Chassis No. 60SG, purchased by 
Frank Albert of Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, 
in England. This made him the owner 
of 2 Rolls-Royce cars, in the early 
1920's he purchased Silver Ghost 
Chassis No. 38RB mentioned in my 
article on page 28. That car was fitted 
with a touring body, whereas 60SG 
was fitted with a saloon body. 


When the Phantom | was first an- 
nounced, Mr. Albert ordered a chassis 
and traded in 38RB. Mr. Albert re- 
ceived the first Phantom to arrive in 
Australia, Chassis 1OMC, and Jackson, 
Jones & Collins fitted a hard top body. 
The photo shows 60SG with registra- 
tion No. plate 7777, the Phantom | 
when registered had plate No. 77777. 
The name plate on the body of 60SG 
showed it was supplied by Car Mart, 
London. A strange thing is that at the 
same time as 60SG came to Australia, 
another car supplied by Car Mart, 
Silver Ghost Chassis 16PG arrived also. 
In the Rolls-Royce enthusiasts’ Club 
Bulletin No. 108, our friend Tom 
Clarke asked if any member could 
advice if Car Mart had their own body 
building section or did they sub- 
contract their coachwork. This was for 


the owner of 16PG which on my last 
records was in Victoria. 16PG was 
owned by Tom Hogan wWhen it arrived 
in Sydney and with a Mr. Tewkesbury 
and Maurice Shmith (founder of York 
Motors) were the three people who 
started Yellow Cabs in Australia. 


Back to 60SG, during the depression 
years this car together with Pl 10MC 
was stored on blocks in the Albert’s 
garage at Elizabeth Bay. 1OMC was not 
moved until 1936 and when it was, the 
engine was found to be seized. It had 
to be rebored, and was then taken to 
Melbourne, and a saloon body fitted 
by Martin and King. When the 2nd 
World War started and petrol was 
rationed it was stored again. 6(0SG was 
given to the Army during the War and 
was used as an ambulance. At the end 
of the War it was purchased by the son 
of George Linsey, who was one of the 
best auto electrical engineers in Aus- 
tralia, and was always in business in 
the Wentworth Avenue area. His last 
shop was in Goulburn Street between 
Elizabeth Street and Wentworth Av- 
enue until he died. | do not know if 
his son still has 60SG, or what he did 
to the car after he purchased it. 16PG 
and 60SG were somewhat similar in 
body style and colour. 

BERT WARD 


RALLY-HO 
W.A. — 1979 


We cordially invite all our Eastern 
States friends 

On the first week-end in September 

Rolls-Royce Federal Rally — Perth is 
the place 

And this will be one youll remember. 


Our first was ten years ago—one nine 
six nine 

74 was the next on our list; 

So this sesqui-centenary year of our 
birth 

Js a Rally that should not be missed. 


There'll be trips up the Swan, and 
cool evening breeze 

Always freshens this part of the earth 

And well also have “Swan” in our 
larder as well 

When you visit the rally in Perth! 


, 


So here’s an appeal from our ‘Pres’ 
Dennis S. 

To Norm of the famed “Life be in it” 

Make your bookings and enter events 
big and small 

With determined efforts to win it. 


We've been promised good wether- 
the Sun is our friend, 

With our socials all ringing with mirth; 

So from Cairns to Augusta, you'll have 
a great time 

When vou visit the Rally in Perth. 


inition tt ich 
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4)-litre BENTLEY MARK VI. 

ENGINE: 29.4 bop. CROALC. rating), 6 cylinders, overhead inlet and side 
exhaust valves, SO XX T14 omam., 4.257 ¢.c. Compression Ratio: 64° to 
1. Max. Torque: 214 Tb. ft. at 2.250 np.m. 22 mep.h. per 1,000 r.p.m. 
on top gear 

WEIGHT : 36 ewe. Tar 14 Ib. (4.074 1b). Lb. per C.C.; 0.96. 

TYRE SIZE: 6.50 x 16 in. on bolt-on steel wheels with discs. 

TANK CAPACIPY: 18 English gallons. Approximate fuel consumption 
range. [6-18 mep.g. C17.7-15.7) litres per 100) kin.) 

TURNING CIRCLE: 44 th 1) in. (LO: 46 ft. 5 in. (R.). Steering wheel 
movement from lock to Jock: 3) turns. LIGHTING SET: 12-volt. 
MAIN DIMENSIONS : Wheelbase, 100 ft. 00 in Track. 4 ft. 8! in. (front): 
4oft. WS in. Crean. Overall length, 15 ft. @12 in: width, 5 ft. Go in; 

height. 3 tt. 45 in Minimum Ground Clearance: 740 in. 


ACCELERATION 


Speedometer correction 


Overall Fran steady mupit, uf by Electric) Speedometer 
eso 20-40 40-50 

se see sec Car Electric 

| wd Qa QQ. Speed Speed- 

SOL tad ou 6.4 7.8 ometer omcter 

Rome ven 4.7 +4 - m.p.h. 
TAT rat - — ~ ae 
10 equals 7.75 


From dest through gems ta: 
200 equals 18.0 


se see 
F aiale ws 
oomph 6.3 600 m.p.h 19.8 M0) equaty 27.0 
Wom.p.h. 0 7 om.p.h. O83 40 equals 37.0 
SOo.p.h 40.8 50) equals 45.5 
SPEEDS ON GEARS OOS Tests: ae ae 
by Electric M.p.h. k.p.h. 70) equals 65.0 
Speedometer) normal (normal 800 equals 73.5 
and max.) and mas.) ae Beene 
Ist Wy oUF 49 445 G0) equals 83.5 
1 iw—45 TO aarti = 
ant aes OU anc WEATHER: — Dry, cool; 
ard HO—73 96.0-117.5 ; 
: light wind. 
Top Rb 138.4 


Viana (Maximum 
within within 
distance distance 

available) available), 


Acceleration figures are the 
means of several runs in 
opposite directions 
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ii Litre 
Bentley 
Mark VI 
Saloon 


ROAD 
TESTED 


by 
“THE AUTOCAR" 


* 


Patrician, yet sleek, striking yet unostentatious, the Bentley Mark 
VI with standard steel saloon body is a fine specimen of top- 
quality British car. The central lamp is not now used as a pass 
light, but is switched separately as a fog lamp. 


ERHAPS the outstanding thought from extensive driving of 

the Bentley Mark VE. built by the world’s premier car manu- 
facturers. Rolls-Rovee. is that it has no single predominant feature 
but gains its unique position from oa combination of superbly 
matched qualities that raise it above the level of other cars. 
Years of painstaking research and development with mechanical 
perfection as the goal show their results unmistakably, | Smooth 
ness and quietness and sheer quality are in’ the superlative, Such 
things are not to be measured by instruments; they are sensed 
and duly valued by the connoisseur: who can afford the best. 


The Bentley goes fast with dignity and an air of detachment, 
and it could be judged most effectively by making. sav. a 400 
mile run, in something like cight hours’ running time, and then 
repeating the journey the next day. and so on, thus giving it a 
chance to show the supreme consistency and dependability it: offers 
in return for the price paid. More than usual is it: truc of 
this car that a standard and necessarily restricted test fails to 
bring out its real worth, a large part of which is contained within 
the fact that it will operate almost indefinitely with express train 
regularity and a minimum of attention. 


Although it is not specially important just how many seconds 
the Bentley takes to aceclerate from one speed to another when the 
standard tests are applied to it by stop-watch, invariably these 
cars show an exceptional consistency of bchaviour, reading after 
reading being virtually identical. The performance is very fine 
in all respects, though not tremendous in terms of what a modern 
4!-litre engine, such as this car's is in design. could be made to 
achieve if silence and top refinement were somewhat sacrificed. 


Whatever it is doing, slow or fast, it feels good, and the sense 
of possessing the best thing of its kind, as all the world recognises. 
is strongly induced. For all its refinement, it is robust. however. 
and the owner can be confident that his car will take the hardest 
driving he can give it without suggestion that the throttle should 
be cased back to give the engine respite. Again, the safety factor 
is al maximum, with a ctr as superbly engincered and built as the 
Bentley is by craftsmen, and with controllability highly developed 
by unsurpassed research and testing. 

Because of the fine and yet unobtrusive workmanship and 
finish that are cvident there is an aesthetic pleasure to be derived 
from every visible feature, and not least from opening the bonnet 
and viewing the beautifully finished cngine. “Vhings both seen 
and unseen have received a degree of care lavished on no other 
cars in the world in the same measure or with the same objects 


ROAD TEST ... continued 


as lie behind the way Rolls-Rovee miake 
glib that the 
makers, by their unique and rigid) stan 


cars. It is ne remark 


dards, build) an indefinable something 


of their cars which 
all 
run, 


into the “feel” puts 


them apart from others in the was 


they handle and 


Next in the 
realisation that although the Bentley is 


a fairly large car it is very casy to drive. 


appreciation — comes 


and that because of the excellent driving 
vision and good steering lock, and the 
lightness and precision of the movement 
of the controls, both major and minor, it 
is more readily handled than most cars, 
even those of smaller overall size. 


On almost any main road 50 miles can be put into an 
hour, if there is any occasion to hurry, or for the sheer pleasure 
of driving it fast, whilst obviously on roads such a$ are offered 
by the United States or France the hourly mileage could be a 
great deal higher. There is no speed which seems the natural 
rate, and up to a maximum approaching 90 m.p.h. the engine 
is supremely smooth and working well within its margins on a 
quite high top gear ratio of less than 3} to I. 


Passengers are often surprised, as sometimes is the driver 
himself, to see the speedometer needle around the 90 mark, so 
little sensation of speed is given. The driver slows after a fast 
spell, glances at the speedomcter, and finds that he is still doing 
about 50 m.p.h. when he had guessed 35. Wind more 
noticeable than any mechanical sound. 


noise is 


‘Top gear provides flexibility down to 6 m.p.h. and the ability 
to climb a hill of | in 9 maximum gradient, complicated by bends. 
Third gear, which is higher in ratio than some top gears, takes 
the car effortlessly in its stride over a 1 in 6$ hill and covers 
most city traffic situations. A smooth start from rest can be 
made on second gear on the level, although to use first gear 
must be kinder to the clutch even on 
occurs evcn on current British Pool petrol. 


this car. No pinking 


At speed the car feels completely safe and it is highly stable 
laterally. Suspension damping can be regulated by a control 
lever at the centre of the steering wheel, which sets the rear 
hydraulic spring dampers to maximum effict’ by varying the 
loading on the valves through the pressure maintained by a small 
pump operated from the gear box. Some road whecl move- 
ment is apparent over surfaccs shore of perfect, but the riding is 
extremely comfortable right through the speed range, almost 
A passenger can travel with his head 
resting against the high back rest of the rear seat and not be 
jarred, which is always a searching test of riding qualities. 


irrespective of surface. 


The smallest details of the wonderfuly neat and compact engine, 
and the engine compartment as a whole, are beautifully finished. 
Sparking plugs and ignition distributor ore ideally accessible. 
Near the front of the inlet valve gear cover is the oil filler cop, 
and attached to the bulkhead is a spare ignition coi The air 
cleaner is nearly as long as the engine, and above it is the air 
connection to the interior heater system. 
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Although the rear wings incorporate a detachable panel this does not interfere with 
tyre inflation and is readily removable upon freeing a single accessible bolt, of 
which the recessed head is seen. The panel in the left wing covering the fuel 
filler is lockable by a single key which also locks the electrical master switch, 
the luggage compartment, and a cubby hole, as well as a tool tray in the front 
compartment. A press button beneath the tank filler releases the panel which 


encloses the cap. 


concentration and there is 
The 
and undue wheel movement is not called for on a sharp turn 
whilst there is that all-important ability to make a quick swerve 
safely at speed in an emergency. Slight) movement is 
mitted at times to the steering wheel from the road wheels, and 
for fast driving the steering feels more definite with the riding 
control at the “hard” position, 


little 
decisive but unaggressive castor action. 


The steering needs very 


rauo is modcrate 


trans 


It is possible that some drivers 
would prefer a steering wheel of shightly smaller diameter and to 
dispense with the elbow rest on the right-hand door. 


‘There is no question that the Rolls-Royce disc servo, driven 
from the gear box, in conjunction with hydraulic operation of 
the front brakes and mechanical operation of the rear brakes by 
rods, gives the finest braking system yet seen. Ino spite of the 
interposition of the servo between linkage and 


the pedal the 


brake shoes. the driver has sensitive control over the actuation. 
Brakes Without a Peer 
Prodigics of deceleration are achieved from the highest 


speeds and no sign of brake fading was cxperienced in’ repeated 
applications from nor adjustment 
some hundreds of miles of fast driving. The breaking behaviour 
from high speed on wet surfaces without wheels locking further 
increased the vast respect formed for the brake system, which is 
as much a factor of this car's point-to-point performance as the 
opposite quality of acceleration. A 


speed, was necessary after 


driver unaccustomed to this 
mechanical servo system soon learns to apply a serv much lighter 
pedal pressure than is 
An exploratory stab 
potential 


action. 


needed with non-servo-assisted — brakes. 
the pedal emphasises the tremendous 


braking power that is veiled by silky 


on 


the normally 


The gear change. by a right-hand lever rising from the 
floor, and operating in a gale. is a feature which matches with 
the gencral atmosphere of smoothness and qualitv, “Che lever is 
A good deal of depth in the luggage compartment is sacrificed 
to the compartment beneath, containing the spare wheel and 
wheel-changing tools. The lid can be firmly secured in this 
position as a platform for carrying trunks, the plated strips seen 
here being then hinged up as stops. 


ROAD TEST — (Continued) 


in exactly the right position. vet docs not get in the wav of One of the extremely well 
the righthand door. ‘Third gear cannot be detected by car executed details is a tray 
from top and the ssnchromesh is perfect, applying to second, of small tools carried be- 
third and top, and theretore all upward changes. “Phere is a beneath the facia board. 
positive stop, overcome by depressing the gear lever knob, against The finish and obvious 
unintentional engagement of reverse. Even when the control is quality of these are typi- 
designed and made to Bentley standards one feels that the pull cal of the whole car 
and-push form of hand-brake control. under the facia. is not Radio is a standard fit- 
as convenient as the old-stvle lever. but it ts out of the way ting and the controls of 
of the driver's door and the release trigger is designed to prevent the Radiomobile set are 


any possibility of the brake coming off unintentionally; the lever finished to blend with the 
has to be pulled slightly “on™ to release the catch. hardwood of the facia. 


Good support is given by the separate driving seat and the 
driver is plac.d fairly high, with the now unusual vision of the 
left wing. wherein is preserved a feature that makes a material 
contribution to confidence and safety. Nor is the bonnet ob. 
trusive. and the windscreen pillars are not thick. Everywhere 
inside the car is evidence of thought expended on the owner's 
behalf. As might be cxpected. an engine water thermometer is 
among the instruments. the lighting of which at night, in’ two 
groups, is not too bright vet shows every figure clearly. The clock 
is mounted separately and is not iltuminated. Warning of a 
low fucl level is given by a flashing green light, which glows 
steadily ata still lower tank level 


Chassis lubrication can be effected when the car is’ in 
motion by depression of a pedal beneath the facia in front of 
the driver. Few points romain outside the scope of this system 
for manual attention; it takes in the steering pivots and the 
clutch withdrawal thrust bearing. 


The standard four-door steel saloon built by the chassis 
makers retains good features which tend to disappcar under the 
pressure of current economics, notably a large sliding roof and 
a rear window blind. which is of translucent material that allows 
following lights to be sven through it at night but climinates 
glare. The switehbox incorporating a master switch, lockable by 
a Yale key in two positions for either day or night parking, is 
ene of the many unique features. In one position it cuts out 
all electrical circuits except the roof lamp. which is automatically 
switched on by opening anv door, Both radio and an interior 
heat.r are standard fittings, The heater radiator is centrally ‘ ‘ 
placed beneath the front seats and is effective for the back as SEAT AO SUSTMENT ee BILE 


well as the front seat occupants; windscreen demisting is by a Measucneente ia these scale body diagrams are taken with 
scparate installation, again mest  eff.ctive. the driving seat in the central position of fore and aft adjust- 


The headlamp beam is fully adequate to the performance ment and with the seat cushions uncompressed. 
Starting and driving awav from cold is a process so sure and 
refined as to cause pleasure to be takcn in a usually mundane about half-way. The starter motor cngages more quietly and 
routing, Mixture enriching for the two S.U. carburettors is smocthly than is usual, through a planetary reduction: gear. and 
controlled by a lever moving silently over a quadrant on the instantly the engine is ready to move off. its quiet, confident 
stecring wheel. the hand throule., of similar type, is opened self from the first moment of firing. 


The comfort of the deeply upholstered seats is suggest2d by these interior views. There are elbow rests at front 
and rear, and a folding central armrest in the rear seat. Folding picnic tables and foot rests are incorporated 
in the back of the separate front seats, and the rear compartment floor is flat. 


ON THE REDEX ROUTE 


The presence of this Rolls Royce, parked 
by the side of a dusty road in Central 
Queensland, came as a shock to drivers 
in the Redex Trial. Seated on the front 
bumper bar was aboriginal stockman John- 
nie, who with other members of his family, 
watched trial cars pass through the isolated 
township of Hughenden. 

The car is owned by Mr. Allan Goldman, 
of Hughenden Station, which is 300 miles 
out of Townsville on the Mt. Isa Road. 


—York Motors News, 1954 


SPANNER, serrated, spring drive 
fan pulley. 

SPANNER, serrated, spring drive. 
SPANNER, serrated, rear axle 
casing. 


win 


TACKLE, decompressing. front 


road spring. 


TACKLE, compressing, front road 
spring. 
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TOOLS for Pre S Series Post-War Cars 


Whilst these tools are no longer available, the illustrations give an idea of the 
design for the home restorer. 


SPANNER, box, 1013 flats, steering 
pivot and yoke. 
SPANNER, box, |°203 flats,starting 


dog. 

SPANNER, box, 1°302 flats. rear’ 
axle. 

SPANNER, box, |°392 flats. gear- 
box Ist and 3rd motion shafts. 
SPANNER, box, |°581 flats, spring 


drive pulley. 

SPANNER, box, |°675 flats,starting 
dog nut. 

SPANNER, box, |°826 flats, rear 
axle pinion. 


SPANNER, ring, Ist. and 3rd 
motion shafts. 


EXTRACTOR, spring drive. 


EXTRACTOR, gearbox layshafc. 
EXTRACTOR, gearbox reverse 


ft. 
= EXTRACTOR, steering wheel 


EXTRACTOR, gearbox 2nd 
» motion shaft. 


TOOL, clutch plate aligning. 


y 


z 


a 


EXTRACTOR, steering pendulum 
lever. 


EXTRACTOR, road wheel hub. 


EXTRACTOR, coolant pump and 


TACKLE, assembly, needle race in 
steering yoke pivot. 


WW 
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TACKLE, poundage checking, 
spring drive. 


TOOL, contact breaker synchron- 
ising. 


EXTRACTOR, coolant pump 
rotor. 


EXTRACTOR, rear axle shaft ball 
race. 


A 
CLASSIC 
OF 
CONSTRUCTION 


A NEW model by Rolls-Royce is always something of 

an event. The new Silver Dawn, which was ex- 
hibited for the first time at the recent International 
World’s Fair, at Toronto, is designed to appeal to those 
overseas connoisseurs who appreciate the quality of a 
Rolls-Royce but who do not require a chaufteur-driven 
car. News of its advent in New York was given in last 
week’s issue. 

Basically, it comprises the well-tried Silver Wraith 
engine and chassis, with modifications; for instance, the 
wheelbase is reduced to 10 ft. The suspension remains, 
as before, independent at the front, embodying wish- 
bones and coil springs, and of conventional half-elliptic 
pattern at the rear. Hydraulic dampers are employed, 
those at the rear being adjustable by means of a lever on 
the steering column. On this chassis is mounted an all- 
steel body, designed and constructed by Rolls-Royce 
Ltd. Another innovation is the installation of the gear 
lever on the steering column, which is, of course, on 
the left-hand side; the gear box remains, as before, a 
four-speed pattern with synchromesh on second, third 
and the direct-drive top. Right-hand steering with 
right-hand gear change can be supplied if required. 

The braking system also follows Rolls-Royce es- 
tablished practice. There is hydraulic operation at the 
front, while the rear brakes are mechanically operated. 
Braking is assisted by a mechanical servo mounted on the 


side of the gear box and driven by the drive shaft. The - 


result is superlative, for the right foot, instead of doing 
nearly all the work required to stop the car, does little 
nore than operate the control. 


Gre Fl+2-02 TP 70 
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The interior of the body is luxuriously done, the 
seats being upholstered in leather in ‘“‘pleating and 
bolster” style. The front seats are individually adjust- 
able, and in their backs are folding tables for the use 
of the rear passengers. Complete heating, de-misting and 
de-frosting equipment is provided, together with a six- 
valve radio. 


The instruments are centrally grouped, and include 
a large-dial speedometer, clock, ammeter, fuel gauge 
and combined oil pressure gauge and water ther- 
mometer. There is also a fuel level warning light. The 
tank capacity is 18 gallons. 


It is pleasant to observe that a sliding roof is in- 
cluded in the specifications; quarter-light ventilators 
are also provided in the front windows. 


As this is intended to be a model which can, if 
necessary, be owner-maintained as well as owner-driven, 
the difficulties of maintenance have been reduced to a 
minimum. A centrally placed jacking point is to be 
found on each side, beneath the body sill, while the 
centralised system of chassis lubrication, including 
supplies to all necessary points on both the front and 
rear suspensions, is operated by a pedal mounted on the 
interior of the bulkhead. 


Large bumpers are fitted, together with the over- 
riders, which are such a necessary feature overseas. The 
head lamps, which have their own fairings merging into 
the front wing valances, are supplemented by twin driv- 


ing lamps. — Extract from “Autocar.” 


US weight- 
watching 
for Rolls 


by Jane McLoughlin 


Reprinted from the Guardian 
March 4, 19°79, 


RIG may be beautiful. but these days 
its not good business — except 
perhaps for Weight Watchers. 
Nowhere is this clearer than in the 
American car market. 


There the companies which have. 
tor vears, turned out those floating 
harmonieas they call automobiles, 
where Americans in the Sixties ate, 
-lept. made love and even got buried 
in, are now trving to squash the 
emotional cellulite associated with 
those snail-shell cars into a fraction of 
their area. All this. but they must not 
damage the pseudo-sex appeal which 
generated the Americans’ love affair 
with their vehicles. 


For the last year, salesmen from the 
top US car giants have been de-briefed 
about the benefits of size as status, and 
re-programmed with the new message: 
maximise the minimum. 


All this because the Americans are 
now haunted with fears about dwindl- 
ing energy resources and the fumes 
which are stunting the brainpower of 
children and — questionably — caus- 
ing cancer. 


By #985, each US car manufacturer 
must have boosted his small car sales 
~o that his lineup of cars averages 27.5 
miles per gallon — under the terms of 
the Corporate Average Fuel Economy 
Tax (CAFE. — which imposes $50 for 
each 1 mpg below the required stan- 
dard for the vear, with a sliding scale 
towards'the 27 mpg. 


The other legal action taken to de- 
fend the public against the US addic- 
tion for big cars is the Gas Guzzler Tax 
(GGT), which ‘‘finesf’ models for 
heavy consumption. 


This has all been serious news for 
Rolls-Royce Motors. The company’s 
cars have always been in the stately 
bracket, handsome and heavy. All the 
reasons why people buy Rolls-Royce 
cars are based on their voluptuous 
folds, the generosity of the flesh on 
their heavy steel bones — and to most 
customers a slimmed Rolls is a con- 
tradiction in terms. 
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But 80 per cent of RR sales are in 
America, the company’s largest 
overseas market. Though Rolls has 
heen given exemption on an annual 
basis from the taxes, on the logic that 
there are comparatively so few cars, 
and between them they average only a 
few thousand miles each every year, 
the company wants to be seen to make 
an effort to comply with the laws for 
reasons of goodwill. 

The cheapest Rolls, the Silver 
Shadow II, sells at $65,400 — plus a 
state tax and registration — while the 
top end. of the range, the Camargue, 
costs $115,000 plus state tax and 
registration. The company is confi- 
dent, in fact, that the $3,800 GGT 
could add to the price would disappear 
up the noughts without cutting de- 
mand . 

But the social reasons for the US 
taxes aré‘laudable, and R-R is keen to 
make dt contribution. Certainly, it 
will cast. the company far more to 
make the engineering breakthrough 
necessary to use less fuel and reduce 
emissions than it would to pay the tax. 


One problem is that the two objec- 
tives are opposites in an engineering 
sense. To reduce fuel consumption, 
vou must lose weight; to control emis- 
sion, vou must add weight. All this 
with the priority that the car must be 
the same size overall, must look just 
the same. and must lose none of the 
unashamed luxury and quality which 
makes a Rolls the flagship of British 
industry wherever it goes. 


The aim is to reduce the car first by 
about 250lbs in weight, and bring it 
down by 1,000lbs within a few years. 
Already, though, the current car has 
aluminium bonnet, doors and boot lid, 
and it is still too heavy. 


Some lightening effect can be had 
from reducing what are called safety 
factors -— an unfortunate choice of 
words because it sounds as though 
Rolls are risking their customers’ lives 
in under-protected cars, which is not 
the point at all. On any car, metal and 
parts are tested to limits, and built to 


be well on the safety side of these 
margins. Rolls-Rovce has always ig- 
nored upper limits, and can therefore 
cut back on weight of metal and still 
stav well within the limits. 


Apart from aluminium doors and 
bonnets, the engineers are working on 
reducing the weights of the seats — us- 
ing leather to cover materials aerated 
like aero chocolate for the seats, and 
backing the wooden facias with plastic. 
They are looking at carbon fibre to 
mike prop shafts, at slightly smaller 
wheels, and at plastic designed with 
genius to look exactly like’ the metal 
settings for the instruments. 


Bach Rolls has 80,000 separate 
parts — and 80 per cent of those will 
be changed in achieving the 1,000 lb 
weight reduction. The engineers es- 
timate that new model development 
will cost £25 millions in tooling alone. 


Rolls-Royce Motors is aware of its 
status as the flagship of British in- 
dustry. Certainly, its production 
figures do not compare with the mass- 
producers — over 3,000 last year, of 
which 1,161 went to the states. Profit 
in the first six months of 1978 was up 
from 3.7 millions in 1977 to £5.4 
millions pre-tax — though diesel 
engines accounted for a fair share of 
this. 

Still, America is spending $45 
billions changing from big to small car 
pmduction - RR, seeing a market 
there growing by 7 per cent a year, is 
willing to invest. The company has 
spent £37 millions and invested £30 
millions since it went public in 1973. 


Britain has lost so many of her flag- 
carriers — Ark Royal, The Queen 
Mary, even London Bridge; Rolls- 
Royce is determined that the company 
which developed nuclear submarines 
and the jet engine to advertise British 
engineering is not going to be beaten by 
a little problem like losing weight. For 
the engineers, it is not just a test of 
skill; it’s a question of will-power. 


Photographs: Peter Cramer 


1905 Rolls- 


“The most silent two-cylinde 
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Royce 10hp 


r car in the world’’ (1905 CATALOGUE) 


By Warren Allport 


Rolls-Royce Motors’ two-cylinder under way with Dennis Miller-Wil 


ry 


liams at the wheel and the author beside him. Note how high the driver 


sits, with a good view of the road ahead. Both the brake and gear levers are low down and forward necessitating considerable movement to 
use them. 


TODAY, the name Rolls-Royce is synonymous with large, luxury cars 
offering the ultimate in refinement. The first Rolls-Royce cars were far 
from this, though the finished products already exhibited the meticulous 
attention to detail, engineering finesse, and superb finish which have 
characterized Rolls-Royce cars ever since 

The story of the little, two-cylinder, 10 hp car really begins back in 1903, 
though then there were no cars bearing the Rolls-Royce name — indeed, 
the Hon Charles Rolls and Henry Royce had not met. While it is likely that 
the exploits of pioneer automobilist Rolls were known to Royce, it is 
certain that Rolls had never heard of the electrical engineering company 
of Royce Ltd, or its principal 

Royce, with his partner, A. E. Claremont, had been established in 
Manchester since 1884, in which year Royce had celebrated his 
twenty-first birthday. They progressed from making lamp holders and 
electric bell sets to dynamos and electric cranes, the business becoming a 
limited liability company trading as Royce Ltd from 1894. Five years later 
the capital of the company had been increased to £30,000 but, with the turn 
of the century, business was not as good as it should have been for Royce 
Ltd, mainly due to competitors who were prepared to lower the quality, 
and price, of their products to obtain orders. 

It seems that Royce Ltd’s venture into motor car manufacture happened 
more by chance than anything, following Royce’s purchase of a 
secondhand, two-cylinder, 10 hp Decauville early in 1903. It has been said 
that Henry Royce was so disgusted by the poor performance of his 
Decauville, particularly the reliability, that it made him determined to 
build something better. 

In fact the little Decauville was one of the better cars of its day and not 
nearly so unrefined or unreliable as has been made out, though in common 
with its contemporaries it did suffer to some extent from mechanical noise 
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and vibration. Most cars of that time did not tick over at all smoothly due 
to the difficulties of adjusting ignition and carburation and the inherent 
poor fuel mixture distribution to the cylinders. Even though 1,500 rpm was 
likely to be the maximum engine speed. exposed valve gear. frequent and 
noisy gearchanging. arfd not inconsiderable gear noise added to the feeling 
in 1903 that the new-fangled cars were noisy. 


Royce was a compulsive tinkerer with all things mechanical, so it was 
hardly surprising that he should have tried various improvements to the 
Decauville. Quite why he decided to stop experimenting: with the 
Decauville and build his own machine is not known. but the resultant 
Royce car, which took shape in the late 1903 and early 1904. borrowed a 
number of features from the Decauville. Royce's decision to build a batch 
of three experimental cars was met with some incredulity by his partner 
A.E. Claremont, who was struggling to keep the company viable. Suffice it 
to say that the move was not popular, particularly as it meant “borrowing” 
mechanics from the electrical side of the business to work on the cars. 


September, 1903. saw the first engines being bench tested with entries 
such as. ‘exhaust cams taken out and altered to give less lift... short 
connecting rods fitted. Run for about three hours . . . Consumption test 
with special short connecting rods. Started continuous load of 30 amps 
120 volts, 720 revs.’ The log book goes on to record that the two gallons of 
petrol put into the tank were finished after 23. hours and continues: Run 
with too rich a mixture. Took all top covers off for examination, Found 
trailing cylinder to be taking more oil than the leading cylinder. Trailing 
covers. exhaust and inlet, badly caked up with oil. Leading cylinder only 
thin soot. Mr Rovce thinks oiling device might have caused this.” So tt can 
be seen that the building of the first three Royce cars — Rolls had not vet 
come on the scene remember — was not without its problems. 


One of the three experimental Royce cars parked outside the Cooke Street, 
Manchester. works of Royce Ltd., who then proclaimed themselves as electrical 
and mechanical engineers. Note that apart from the obvious difference in radiator 
shape between Royce and Rolls-Royce, the two models were otherwise almost 
identical in appearance and design. 


The Royce car 

Royce persisted with his experiments and finally, on Friday, 1 April, 1904, 
the very first Royce car was “hamméred” out of the Cooke Street 
workshop by the employees in the time-honoured way, and made an 
uneventful 15-mile trip to Royce’s home in Knutsford. The second Royce 
car was used by A. E. Claremont and was subjected to a continuous 
programme of further Royce “improvements” which marted its reliability 
somewhat. The third 10 hp model went to Henry Edmunds, who had joined 
Royce Ltd as a director in 1903 and was a committee member of the 
Automobile Club (now the RAC) and well known in motoring circles. 

To say that Edmunds was impressed by the company’s new product is 
an understatement — in the new car he saw the possibility of a profitable 
new line if proper marketing arrangements could be fixed up. Two names 
immediately came to his mind as being ideal for this, if they could be 
persuaded to take on the new Royce as well as their existing franchises. 
The names of the two men were, of course. the Hon Charles Rolls and 
Claude Johnson, secretary of the Automobile Club at the time of the 1,000 
Mile Trial of 1900, who were in business as C. S. Rolls and Co, selling 
Panhard et Levassor and Minerva cars. 

Rolls had for some time been wanting to sell a quality, British-made car 
but had found nothing suitable. He was sceptical, to say the least, when 
Henry Edmunds told him that he had found such a car in the little 
two-cylinder Royce and suggested that Rolls should journey to 
Manchester to try it. This Rolls was most unwilling to do as he thought the 
journey would be a complete waste of time. Royce was equally adamant 
that he was too busy at Cooke Street to travel to London to demonstrate 
the car. Eventually, after some negotiation, Edmunds persuaded Rolls to 
travel to Manchester with him to meet Royce and try the car. The two Rs 
met at the Midland Hotel for lunch, followed by Rolls taking the wheel of 
the 10 hp. 

At sae he realized that this was no ordinary, rough, two-cylinder car, it 
had the smoothness and pull of a good four-cylinder. Here was the car he 
had been looking for. Back in London Johnson was hauled out of bed to 
have the car demonstrated, and was equally impressed. Rolls made 
immediate arrangements with Royce Ltd to take their entire output of 
cars, and an example was shown at the Paris Salon early in December, 
1904, as a Rolls-Royce. 

A formal agreement, dated 23 December, 1904, between C. S. Rolls and 
Co and Royce Ltd, stated that Rolls and Co would be supplied with four 
types of chassis: a 10 hp two-cylinder selling for £395, a 15 hp 
three-cylinder at £500, a 20 hp four-cylinder at £650, and a 30 hp 
six-cylinder at £890. The agreement further stipulated that these cars 
should be marketed under the name Rolls-Royce. The Rolls-Royce car was 
born. 


Engine design 

Though the externa! difference in the radiator shape between the three 
Royce cars — none of which survive — and the first Rolls-Royce is 
immediately obvious, there were other differences. 

For example, the Royce cars had only two crankshaft bearings while the 
production Rolls-Royce version had three, and the general finish on the 
production cars was much better. The Rolls-Royce two-cylinder engine 
was an in-line unit with a single cast-iron cylinder block, cylinder 
dimensions of 95x127 mm giving a capacity of 1,800 c.c. The pair of 
cylinders were water-cooled, the car being equipped with a gear-driven 
pump and belt-driven fan. Royce had a dislike for belt or chain drives and 
much preferred a proper gearwheel arrangement, so it was hardly 
surpmising to find the two camshafts operating the valves gear driven from 
the front of the crankshaft. Overhead inlet and side exhaust valves were 
used — a system Rolls-Royce kept to well into the 1950s — with the 
camshaft on the right (driver's side) of the engine operating the two inlet 
valves via exposed pushrods and rockers and supplying the drive for the 
ignition distributor, while the camshaft on the left operated the tw6 side 
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exhaust valves. supplied the drive to the water pump via gears at the front, 
and drove the oil pump for lubrication via a belt and pulley at the rear. 

As can be seen in the cutaway drawing prepared specially for this article 
by Autocar senior artist Vic Berris, the fact that there were only two 
cylinders meant that a massive flywheel and hefty counter-balance 
weights were essential in the design. These weights were bolted to the 
crankshaft web — which ensured that the balance was very accurate. 
Seeking smoothness, Royce was bound not to design with crank throws in 
line, though this would have given even power impulses instead of the 
bang-bang-silence-silence produced by his choice of 180 deg crank throws. 

One of the common problems then associated with this firing sequence 
was that of uneven mixture distribution, the first cylinder to fire tending to 
receive a richer mixture due to carburettor flooding in the interim between 
the power strokes. Royce dealt with this by some clever induction 
manifold plumbing and by fitting his own float-feed type of automatic 
carburettor. Exhaust gas flow was also aided by placing the exhaust ports 
as low as possible in the valve chambers, giving a clear exhaust run. 


Note the classic proportions of the original Rolls-Royce radiator which did not 
extend below the chassis frame. Visible on top of the induction pipe (between the 
plugs) is the tap allowing hand priming. The carburettor itself is low down on the 
left at chassis height. : 


Above: Accumulators for the 
6 volt electrics are housed in 
this wooden box on the 
running board. There ts no 
charging system built into 
the car. Above right: The 
twin tremblers for the coil 
ignition are housed in a box 
on the dashboard. Right: The 
front passenger seat swings 
outwards, and must be held 
in position, to afford access 
to the rear seat from beside 
the driving seat. The actual 
aperture is masked by the 
leather flap on the base of 
the passenger seat in this 
picture. 
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The chassis design itself is quite simple 
and conventional. Note large gearbox 
with transmission brake immediately 

behind it, flexible joint just ahead of 
live rear axle, tie rod between axle and 
gearbox, and large silencer. 


Lubrication of the nickel-steel forged crankshaft, running in three 
phosphor-bronze bearings, was by splash and also from the usual battery 
of drip feeds housed on the dashboard. Whereas the Royce experimental 
cars had used exhaust gas to pressurize the oil to the drip feeds, the 
production models had the drip feeds supplied at 4 psi from a 
epeing bell -oriven pump within the dashboard oil tank. There were no less 
than four drip feeds working off this tank. The two lubricators nearest the 
driver fed to the engine at eight drips per minute (each), that furthest from 
the driver looked after the gearbox at four drips a minute, while the 
remaining feed sent one drip per minute to the clutch. 

One of the poorer features of the engine design was the detachable, cast 
aluminium, lower half of the crankcase which carried the complete 
crankshaft bearings, not using the block to locate the bearings as is 
current practice. Even before Royce’s first car had been designed, this 
system of bearing location was thought to give poor rigidity, depending as 
it did merely on the strength of the lower half of the crank chamber. 
Claimed advantages, which may have attracted Royce, were good 
lubrication and ease of repair. 

As one would expect, the electrics of the car were particularly good and 
overcame many of the ignition problems then prevalent. Two separate 
six-volt accumulators were housed in a wooden box attached to the 
running board of the car on the driver’s side, and these fed the 
twin-trembler ignition coil — one trembler for each cylinder. A switch on 
the dashboard selected either of the accumulators — remember there was 
no dynamo to top up the accumulators, which had to be charged from an 
external source when the car was at rest — and would be the equivalent of 
the modern ignition key. 

The rotating distributor wipe contact, driven from the inlet camshaft, 
merely closed the low-tension primary circuit, the interruption of current 
flow to give the necessary high tension current was effected by the 
electromagnetic trembler on the coil. This trembler provided a stream of 
sparks to the plugs as long as the primary circuit was closed. Ignition 
advance and retard was controlled from a lever on the steering column 
and was so arranged that a system of levers rotated the primary contact 
cam at the front of the engine, thus removing any necessity for the ignition 
wires to move. 


Transmission 


A leather-lined cone clutch, typical of that fitted to many cars, transmitted 
the drive to the large gearbox, which gave three forward speeds and 
reverse. Drive from clutch to gearbox went through a universal joint, no 
doubt to absorb any movement between engine and gearbox due to the 
flexing of the lightweight steel chassis frame. 

The gearchange was operated by a massive external lever alongside the 
handbrake. It was of the then common sliding type with a neutral position 
between each gear, rather than the preferred gate-change to be found on 
Mercedes of the time, and, of course, on later Rolls-Royces. Various gear 
ratios were offered depending on the use for which the car was intended, 
but in each case direct drive was provided in third (top) gear. Just aft of the 
gearbox was the transmission brake drum operated by the foot brake. 

The propeller shaft had a universal joint at the front end and a flexible 
coupling at the rear. It was, perhaps, in the choice of final drive 
arrangement that Royce’s Decauville influence was most in evidence. The 
propeller shaft rear flexible coupling passed the drive to a substantial 
aluminium case containing the bevel gears and differential. The live axle 
was fully floating, with all the weight of the chassis taken on the drawn 
steel tubes surrounding the drive shafts, and with the wheel hubs rotating 
on extensions of the drive shaft tubes. The drive shafts passed right 
through to the outside of the wheel hub where they were lock-nutted to 
the wheel. As the 1905 Rolls-Royce catalogue proudly proclaimed: 
“Chains, with all their objectionable features of noise, wear, tear, etc, have 
been abolished.” 


Other features of the simple chassis not already mentioned include the 
suspension which was by leaf springs, front and rear, both having seven 
leaves. The distinctive Rolls-Royce radiator was an important part of the 
cooling system and used drawn brass tubes with horizontal brass plates 
acting as cooling surfaces. Royce’s concern for lightness is to be seen in 
the use of aluminium for gearbox, crankcase and differential, and in the 
drilled rear brake drums, which also had tubes to drain away any oil which 
found its way past the drive shaft seals. Dust and mud were a bugbear at 
the time, in spite of an overall 20 mph speed limit, so both engine and 
gearbox were protected by an undertray, the engine section of which 
could be removed separately. 

The wheels were of the then common wooden artillery type, with 
detachable steel rims carrying the narrow pneumatic tyres, and already 
boasted the now familiar hexagonal Rolls-Royce hub nut. Changing a 
wheel in those days was a common occurrence and meant changing the 
wheel rim and tyre, rather than the whole wheel as is normal now. 


Chassis 20165 


The production run of the 10 hp lasted for a mere two years, from 1904 to 
1906, during which time some 16 examples were built. The first of these 
was chassis 20154, the original 1904 Paris Show car, and is now owned by 
Oliver Langton of Leeds, while chassis 20162 is the property of the Science 
Museum in London. The third surviving car, which has formed the basis 
for this article, is chassis 20165 now owned by Rolls-Royce Motors Ltd. 

Originally 20165, which still bears its original registration number SU 
13, was delivered to Sydney J. Gammell of Aberdeen in 1905. He kept the 
little Rolls-Royce until 1920, by which time it had covered over 100,000 
miles in Scotland, before replacing it with a larger car. He then offered the 
car to Rolls-Royce as a museum piece in token of its many years of faithful 
service. The presentation was marked by a luncheon and tour of the Derby 
works, with Rolls-Royce managing director Claude Johnson there to 
receive the car on behalf of the company. The 10 hp was then in such 
excellent working order that 21 June, 1920, saw it arriving at Derby for the 
presentation after being driven all the way from Aberdeenshire. 

For many years after that SU 13 stood in the entrance to the 
Rolls-Royce service station at Derby, latterly sadly neglected. Following 
repainting in the early 1960s, SU 13 was for a while exhibited in 
Rolls-Royce’s Conduit Street showrooms or used for dealers’ showroom 
displays, and put in appearances at the Rolls-Royce pageants at 
Goodwood in 1964 and 1967. More recently the car has been on display at 
the National Motor Museum, Beaulieu, and, following re-upholstery of the 
leather seats by Hoopers earlier this year, is now to be found alongside her 
famous daughter. The Silver Ghost, at Rolls-Royce Motors Ltd’s London 
service depot. 


SU I3 as 
originally 
returned to 
Rolls-Royce in 
1920. Note 
single 
headlamp, hood, 
windscreen and 
circular 
sidelamps 
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1905 Rolls-Royce lOhp 


On the road 


It was, therefore, from the Hythe Road service depot that Rolls-Royce 
Motors group public relations manager Dennis Miller-Williams and myself 
set out so that I could gain some first hand impressions of SU 13. 

The aspect that most interested me was that of silence and lack of 
vibration — two features of which the reports of the day had made much. 
Indeed, the 1905 catalogue boasted: ‘‘All who have tried one of these cars 
declare it to be the quietest yet produced. It is certainly unique in this 
respect. The engine is so accurately balanced, and the carburation so 
perfect, that when the car is standing still there is an entire absence of 
noise and vibration, which makes it almost impossible to tell whether the 
engine is revolving or at rest. The top speed is a ‘direct drive’, and when 
running, not a sound can be heard but the rush of air past the car or the 
‘swish’ of the mud on the road." 

Starting a 1905 car takes more than the turn of a key ina modern car. First 
and most important comes the turning of a “key” (tap) under the chassis 
on the driver's side to allow petrol to pass from the six-gallon tank beneath 
the driving seat to the carburettor. Since there is no fuel pump, an air 
pump is provided to pressurize the tank and assist the flow, though Dennis 

iller-Williams usually finds the gravity feed adequate. A small button on 
top of the carburettor is then depressed several times to flood the 
carburettor before turning the engine over about six times on the starting 
handle to draw in the mixture. The ignition is now switched on and 
retarded fully, and the hand throttle set up two or three notches prior to 
pulling up on the starting handle until the engine fires. Once this happens 

* the ignition is gradually advanced until about three quarters advanced — 
the normal road running setting. Both the hand throttle (governor) and 
early/late ignition controls on the steering column have benefited from 
Royce’s attention to detail and are fitted with ratchet mechanisms so they 
are easy to set up accurately. 

Once on the road it was immediately apparent that the 10 hp was not 
quiet in the now accepted Rolls-Royce manner, nor indeed as silent as the 
slightly younger Silver Ghost. On the other hand the engine was far 
smoother than | had imagined, so in that sense at least its claims were not 
exaggerated. There appeared to be no difference between the two-cylinder 
and a four-cylinder for smoothness most of the time, though when the 
engine was pulling the two power strokes could be felt clearly. At other 
times all that was audible was the quiet “tuf-tuf” of the engine. 

Even allowing for the fact that 20165 comes from the final chassis series 
and is therefore fitted with a slightly larger engine of 2-litres, with a 
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100mm instead of 95mm bore, maximum power is still developed at 1,000 
rpm which is an incredibly low figure by modern standards. Because the 
engine is comparatively quiet and works over such a limited rev range, 
changing gear is none too easy and is not helped by the heavy flywheel 
maintaining the engine revs when one wishes to change up. Even with 
two-cylinders there is enough power and flexibility to start in second gear 
and change up almost immediately to top. Bottom gear is only needed 
when starting on steep hills or with four people in the car. 

Although the footbrake works only on the transmission and is no longer 
used, the outside handbrake exerts considerable leverage and is more 
powerful than might be imagined, so stopping presents no problems. The 
steering is on the heavy side by modern standards and gives the driver far 
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Above: Although the height of the radiatur and 
bonnet are not very great the engine in fact is 
uite tall and protrudes quite a long way below 
the chassis frame. Note narrow section 
pneumatic tyres and the bend in the front axle 
to bring it below the front of the crankshaft 
pulley. Left: Controls confronting the ofiver are 
not as complicated as they look. Below: The 
high tail was necessary in 1905 to preserve 
passengers from the dust cloud that 
accompanied vehicles on the roads of the time 
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more feel than motorists nowadays are accustomed to. but otherwise is 
pleasant enough. The whole aspect of driving is. of course, hetped by the 
high, commanding driving position which gives a view over most modern 
cars. Originally SU 13 was fitted with acetylene headlamps and oil side and 
tail lamps for driving at night. but these are no longer used so driving is 
confined to daylight hours 

As it happened, the day that Dennis Miller-Williams and I selected for 
our brief run was | April, just 73 years to the day after the first Rovce car 
had taken to the road. Our uneventful trip was a tribute to Sir Henry 
Royce's engineering skill and the longevity of the 10 hp two-evlinder 
Rolls-Royce, which is today worth well over one hundred times the £395 it 
cost, with Barker body, in 1905, 


Grant Laugesen of New Zealand sent 
the following information on the Silver 
Shadow utility shown on page 270. 


PRESTIGIOUS PICKUP 


Clyde Cassidy, a builder in Fair Oaks, 
California, is the proud owner of a 
unique car—but one which will never 
be seen on the road because he wants 
to keep it in mint condition. “It” is 
a Rolls-Royce pick-up (definitely not 
truck) which, in Clyde’s own words, “‘ 
do not consider just a car, but my 
form of artistic expression.” 


The car was originally a 1967 Silver 
Shadow four door saloon which was 
imported from Britain in August 1975. 
The service records accompanying the 
vehicle state: 23 August, 1973, mileage: 
20,492; 6 December, 1974, mileage: 
24,080; present mileage, 27,228. The 
conversion involved 2,243 hours of re- 
search and development and is taken 
everywhere by trailer. 


It has all the usual Rolls-Royce ameni- 
ties plus a new AM/FM stereo because 
the original radio was stolen during 
shipment. All the burred walnut wood- 
work has been retained and refinished, 
including the picnic tables. The interior 
upholstery was completely replaced 
with new fabrics and the rear section 
was made to match. The upholstery is 
a camel hair colour—like a crushed 
velvet. The car’s paint consists of 
many coats of a lacquer base ‘‘Whiml- 
ton White’’. Mr. Cassidy also retained 
the entire mechanical and physical 
components of the vehicle, with the 
exception of the modification of the 
coachwork of the pick-up rear section 
—which was designed to continue the 
Rolls-Royce lines. 


In addition, the cargo cover is control- 
led by two electric solenoids as a lock- 
ing device. Two gas-filled struts auto- 
matically lift the cover, which can be 
easily removed by the pulling of six 
pins and lifting off the top. The tailgate 
lowers conventionally by releasing a 
chrome handle on the inner side of the 
tailgate door. All the original chrome 
parts were stripped and replated as 
were many other items—such as in the 
engine compartment, striker plates, 
ect. In the cargo area, the carpeting 
folds back to give access to the conceal- 
ed spare tyre mechanism. The ‘‘parade”’ 
seats are removable to reveal additional 
storage compartments, plus a secret 
compartment. The battery partially 
takes up the storage on the left side. 
There is a cargo light in the cover lid 
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which is activated by the driver. All 
the glass has been replaced with safety 
approved tinted glass. In the rear of 
the driver's compartment is an elec- 
tronically-controlled bar drawer, plus 
space for cassette tapes. 


This is not the first time Mr. Cassidy 
has tried this type of conversion. Sev 
eral years ago he did the same thing 
with a 1952 Silver Wraith, subsequently 
sold to a Cadillac dealer in Illinois and 
believed to be still going strong. 


But Mr. Cassidy has not finished yet. 
When asked by Rolls-Royce whether 
he was preparing to tackle a pickup 
version of a Camargue, he penned the 
following addendum to the letter: ‘‘No, 
but look out, a shooting brake is on 
the drawing board—another one-off 
specially built for the man who has 
almost everything!” 


A MALE ROLLS ? 


A wealthy sausage machine maker, 
Fred Holroyd, shock waves 
through the boardroom of Rolls- 
Royce when he applied to change 
the company’s silver lady mascot— 


sent 


for a sausage. 


Mr. Holroyd, of Somerset, England, 
wants to replace the silver lady with 
a flying sausage on his new $76,000 
Rolls. 


“To be quite 
recovering from 


Rolls-Royce replied; 
frank we are still 
the shock, but the board cannot 
see how we can object.” 


“Australian” 


PERFORMANCE OF PRE-WAR CARS 


Bob Clarke, of Goulburn, compiled some interesting figures on pre-war cars. 


COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE FIGURES 


Rolls-Royce 20HP 


Fuel'Constmption : ..::aqm.s::-n¢ 
Maximum Speed 
Acceleration through the gears: 
0 to 30 m.p.h. 
0 to 40 m.p.h. 
0 to 50 m.p.h. 
Performance: 
MGHG’GRAl GG. Sen gee ese ea 
Secomdigesr 4 & 2 =o. Gcis Gos ss 
First gear 
Estimated b.h.p. 


15-18 m.p.g. (20 m.p.g.) 
50-55 m.p.h. (59 m.p.h.) 
12 secs (not known) 
19 secs (not known) 
32 secs. (not known) 
55 m.p.h (59 m.p.h.) 
32 m.p.h 

13 m.p.h. 


53 at 3000 r.p.m. (1922) 


(The figures in brackets are those given when the Model was new.) 


Weight of engine 650 Ibs complete 
Compression 4.6 : 1 
1928 Oval web Crank 3700 r.p.m. critical 


84 mep at 500rp.m. 89 mep max. 
Critical speed 3300 r.p.m. 


Flywheel! Resonance 3100 r.p.m. 


Rolls-Royce 20/25 


Fuel(Consumption == #6 fam? i <a 14-17 m.p.g. (15-17 m.p.g.) 
MaximumpSpeed! 6.5 65) is aos &. Se 64 m.p.h (74 m.p.h.) 
Acceleration through the gears: 
Oro SOM ph: «« cewse ou ce 11 secs (10) 
Oxo4Omeph; ssi cean eos e 16 secs (15) 
OtoisOimmolh: «<scc hem eee 24 secs. (20.5) 
OtoiGOimipihs «2. saa eee 37 secs (32) 
Performance: 
Compression 5.25 : 1 
Birstsgeah cise a. ani. goers 2s 19 m.p.h (20 m.p.h.) 
Second'gear wees acce wee 526 36 m.p.h (38 m.p.h.) 
Ehirdgear oon.cse amen se 56 m.p.h (58 m.p.h.) 
Fourthtgeas «sis ¢ 244 Sea 8% 4 64 m.p.h (74 m.p.h.) 
Estimated b.h.p. .......... (40 — 45) 
1929 Critical speed 4000 r.p.m. 
1932 Critical speed 4250 r.p.m. 
Rolls-Royce 25/30 
Fuel Consumption ............. 14-16 m.p.g. (17 m.p.g.) 
Maximum Speed .............. 70 m.p.h. (78 m.p.h.) 
Acceleration through the gears: 
Oto sOmipne es os smear ot 8 secs. (5) 
ONorMOimiplhs anassewec ss 12 secs. (8) 
Ono SOImMIp he a5 25:5 nem 18 secs. (15) 
OtoiGOimip:he & 2ec s wk.c ee. 28 secs (24) 
Performance: 
insttqeateacis crak eae ater 22 m.p.h (22 m.p.h.) 
Secondhueal: 2 aismwa ss er ee 6 43 m.p.h (42 m.p.h.) 
Mhitdigeak: « ssma ss ce aes = 62 m.p.h (61 m.p.h.) 
Fousthigesh = 6 Gua 6% « «coven < 70 m.p.h (78 m.p.h.) 
EstimatedibeWipy, 6 ic 3 ns ee (55 — 60) 


Bentley 3% Critical Speed 5000 r.p.m., Red Line: 4500 r.p.m. 
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Rolls-Royce Phantom | Rolls-Royce Phantom III 


Fuel Consumption . . . 9-12 m.p.g. (10-14. m.p.g.) ~~ Fuel Consumption . . 8-10 m.p.g. (10 m.p.g.) 
Maximum Speed ........ . . 76 m.p.h. (90 m.p.h.) Maximum Speed eee 94 m.p.h. (90 m.p.h.) 
Acceleration through the gears: Acceleration through the gears: 
OrtowoOimipih: a. Sk seas 7.2 secs. (5) OHOSOM:DIH. wie Mie ae ws 5.4 secs. (6) 
Ono4Oovoh: | 2 oc.5ceba oan: 11.2 secs. (8) OoSOMM pM. wm es ea ws 13.0 secs. (12) 
0 to 50 m.p.h. Ah eS are 17.0 secs. (16) 0 to 60 m.p.h. . 18.0 secs. (17) 
OtoleOimiplh, 2 ss sa 24.0 secs. (23) 0 to 70 m.p.h. rp za » p2Ouersecs: (25) 
Oto 70 mp.h. . . 37.0 secs. (36) OOOO: sx cacean wake 36.0 secs. (35) 
Performance: Performance: 
Rinstioear) ec.) Gini Meath oe 23 m.p.h. (24 m.p.h.) GURSTAQE DNs np 8 i getoers .. 28 m.p.h. (27) 
Secogdidedra. 222222 sue 4s 44 m.p.h. (45 m.p.h.) Second gear........ .... 45.2 m.p.h. (45) 
Tihirdigear ; «a... ima e « SOM: (70 m.p.h.) Winivcloear oa 4 fa oe » 30s 25 gps hs (74) 
Founthiaear «aw. 2... omens 76 m.p.h. (90 m.p.h.) Founthigean ge Be cle: 93 m.p.h. (90) 
Estimated DIP: ...5 2.246 4. 105 to 110 Estimatedb.h.p. .......... 150 to 160 
Rolls-Royce Phantom || 1946 Bentley Mk 66.4 : 1, 132 b.h.p at 4000 r.p.m. 
Fuel Consumption ............. 8-12 m.p.a. (10-14 m.p.g.) 95 mep at 800 r.p.m., 122 mep max. 
Maximum Bead Pin: rk oes & ee 78 aphe (90 apn : 1959 Cloud 1 8: 1, 178 b.h.p at 4000 r.p.m. 
Acceleration through the gears: 135 mep max., 122 mep at 900 r.p.m. 
Oto30mph ......,.00.. 6.2 secs. {5) 
Oto4Omph ........... 10.5 secs. (8) 
OFtORSOMNM PINS "eas ve es ae ae 16.0 secs. (15) 
OMOIGOIMIp hs aaa acc Oded 23.0 secs. (22) 
OMG: ZOU aches os co aw GR 36.5 secs. (35) 
Performance: 
Firstiqean. cum fom i: fess ee 22 m.p.h. (23) 
Secondigedn oc. cena. a 5. slaroe: 52 m.p.h. (44) 
MUNI Gea lees: becng cyan cs 2 ie aoe 65 m.p.h. (68) 
Rouinthigeah . . snk. S aces 78 m.p.h. (90) 
Estimatedb.h.p. .......... 110 to 115 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO AN EIGHT CYLINDER CLOUD — PART THREE 


Modifications to the Automatic Choke 
System — Stage One 

The following modifications were in- 
corporated on production in the early 
1960's: 


(a) Fitting of an Otter Switch 

This switch was incoporated to facili- 
tate easier starting with a warm engine. 
The Otter switch is wired in series 
with the thermal delay switch, and 
prevents the choke solenoid circuit 
becoming energised and holding the 
choke butterfly valve closed, when the 
underbonnet temperature is above 10- 
Centigrade. 


(b) Increase of the Kick-gap Setting 


(c) Resetting of the Bimetal Coils 

The purpose of the adjustments b & c 
is to shorten the length of time the 
choke is opening during engine warm- 
up. 


(d) Fitting of a Shield over the Bimetal 
Coil Housing 


(e) Fitting of Asbestos Lagged Hot Air 
Pipes 

A separate problem which is not cured 
by a, b and c, is the partial closing of 
the choke when the car is driven at 
high speeds in cold weather. This is 
due to a chilling of the hotspot and is 
curable by fitting a simple shield over 
the bimetal coil cover and lagging the 
choke hot air pipes with asbestos 
sleeving. 


(a) THE OTTER SWITCH 

The Otter switch is designed to close 
at an underbonnet temperature of 10°C 
thereby completing the choke solenoid 
circuit. At temperatures above 10°C 
the switch will not close, therefore 
the choke solenoid will not hold the 
butterfly valve closed thereby prevent- 
ing richness when starting with a 
warm engine. 


The Otter switch should be fitted and 
wired in series with the solenoid earth 
return from the Scintilla thermal delay 
switch. 


The switch should be mounted on the 
bulkhead, working to the dimensions 
shown in Figure 1. It should be secured 
with two No. 8 self-tapping screws. 


Two new cables are required to wire 
the Otter switch. One cable should be 
connected from the terminal marked 
29 on the thermal delay switch to the 
top terminal on the Otter switch. 
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STANDARD STEEL CAR 


Fuel Vaporisation 

Some isolated cases of poor hot start- 
ing occurred due to vaporisation of 
fuel in the carburettor jet wells. To 
remedy this fault, it was necessary to 
replace the existing jet assemblies with 
modified parts, as shown in figure 1. 


Corrosion of the Scintilla Choke 
Thermal Delay Switch 

This switch is designed to serve as a 
thermal delay in the choke circuit and 
operates in response to under-bonnet 
temperature and the heating effect of 
current supplied by the generator. 


The switch is mounted on the dash- 
board and is secured by a 3BA. screw 
which passed through an extended 
boss. This boss provided a clearance 
between the body of the switch and 
the mounting surface. 


Failure of the switch may be caused by 
water entering the unit during heavy 
rain or when the car is being washed. 

q CA 
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Otter Switch 


COACHBUILT CAR 


Fig. 1 Showing dimensions for fitting 


the Otter switch 


This results in serious corrosion of the 
internal assembly. {t was decided 
therefore to fit a neoprene washer be- 
tween the switch body and the dash- 
board, in order to overcome this 
problem. 


To check, disconnect the leads from 
the two inner terminals, unscrew the 
central securing bolt and remove the 
switch from the dashboard. Detach the 
cover from the rear of the unit and 
inspect the internal assembly for signs 
of corrosion or the presence of water. 
Any water should be removed with a 
clean lint-free cloth, care being taken 
to ensure that the contacts and bi- 
metallic strips are not disturbed. If 
corrosion is evident, the unit should 
be renewed. Refit the cover and place 
the new sealing washer in position over 
the extended boss on the switch base. 
Start the engine and check that the 
switch is operating. No attempt should 
be made to carry out adjustments; 
if operation is unsatisfactory the unit 
should be renewed. 


The second cable, which is the earth 
return, should be connected to the 
lower terminal on the Otter switch and 
to the centre securing screw on the 
thermal delay switch. When refitting 
the delay switch, ensure that the Neo- 
prene seal is correctly fitted. 


(b) REVISED KICK-GAP SETTING 
See Workshop Manual. 


(c) ADJUSTMENT OF THE BIMETAL 
COILS 

The setting of the bimetal coils was 
too strong and resulted in richness dur- 
ing standing warm-ups. 


Because of this strong tension in the 
coils, a high temperature is required to 
keep the choke open. When the car is 
stationary, the temperature around the 
coils cannot be maintained; causing 
the choke to close and poor starting 
when the engine is warm. 


The setting of the bimetal coils was 
retarded four divisions in a clockwise 
direction, thereby weakening the ten- 
sion of the coils (see Fig. 3). 


In refitting the bimetal coil housing to 
the butterfly housing use a new paper 
joint and ensure that the joint is fitted 
in the correct position, otherwise the 
bleed hole to the depression valve will 
be blocked. A dowel pin fitted to the 
butterfly housing locates in a hole in 
the coil housing. 
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ORIGINAL SETTING REVISEO SETTING 


Fig. 3. Setting of Bimetal Coils 


When fitting the housing and coils, it 
will be necessary to turn the coil 
shaft clockwise to allow the pin, fitted 
in the end of the butterfly shaft, to 
locate the slotted end of the coil 
shaft. Fit a new paper joint to the 
coil housing, again ensuring that it is 
fitted correctly, then fit the bimetal 
coil cover. The cover is located by the 
dowel pin in the butterfly housing and 
is secured by two setscrews. 


FITTING A SHIELD OVER THE BI- 
METAL COILS, AND ASBESTOS 
LAGGED HOT AIR PIPES 

When driving a car for prolonged peri- 
ods at high speed, there is a reduction 
in the flow of hot air through the bi- 
metal coil heating system, due to low 
manifold depression and an increase in 
heat losses from the bimetal coils due 
to the underbonnet air flow, with the 
result that the high temperature cannot 
be maintained and the choke tends to 
close. To overcome this fault, a cover 
shield must be fitted to the bimetal 
coil housing and the two choke hot 
air pipes must be replaced by pipes 
that are lagged with plaited asbestos 
sleeving (See Fig. 4). 


(d) FITTING SHIELD 

Remove the pipe union and washer 
from the coil cover, locating it on the 
two setscrews which secure the coil 
housing. Then secure the shield in 
position by refitting the pipe union to 
the bimetal coil cover. A new alum- 
inium washer should be used. 


(e) FITTING OF THE CHOKE HOT 
AIR PIPES 

Remove the existing choke hot air 
pipes from the ‘A’ Bank exhaust mani- 
fold and the butterfly housing, then 
replace them with two pipes which are 
lagged with plaited asbestos sleeving. 


Automatic Choke System—New Fast 
Idie Cam — Stage Two 

In late 1961 a new fast-idle cam was 
designed for use in conjunction with 
the heat sink unit on the automatic 
choke. The new cam had only two 
steps, the second of which is tapered 
giving a progressive closing of the 
throttle. It is easily recognisable from 
the original cam which has three steps. 


In fitting the new fast-idle cam to the 
spindle check that it is free to rotate. 
The cam should be fitted so that the 
thin, tapered end is over the stop peg 
on the spindle bracket. 


Fig. 1 Two Step Fast-Idle Cam 
1 Position for setting fast-idle speed 
at 600 r.p.m. 


Fit the choke butterfly operating lever, 
ensuring that the stop is below the fast 
idle cam. Fit the washer and split pin. 


Check that the fast-idle adjusting screw 
is in line with the fast-idle cam and 
that there is approximately 1/16” 


clearance between the boss on the fast- 
idle jever and the highest part of the 
choke operating lever. 


Fig. 4. Engine fitted with Heat Shield 
and Asbestos Lagged Hot Air Pipes 


1. Hot air pipes 
2. Heat Shield 


With the throttles closed, screw down 
the fast-idle adjusting screw until it just 
makes contact with the high step of 
the cam. Place a 0.100” rod or drill 
between the butterfly and the choke 
housing, as when setting the kick-gap, 
then adjust the length of the butterfly 
operating rod so that the tip of the 
fast-idle screw rests on the edge of the 
top step of the cam (i.e. when the tip 
is about to fall from the top step to 
the bottom step). 


The fast-idle speed should be adjusted 
to 600 r.p.m. and should be set with 
the fast-idle screw on the thin end of 
the bottom step of the cam and not on 
the top cam as on previous cars (see 
Fig. 1). This adjustment must only be 
carried out when the engine is hot. 


Automatic Choke System Heat Sink 
Modification — Stage Three 

At the end of 1961 the last modifica- 
tions were incorporated, consisting of: 
A single, longer bimetal coil in place of 
the two previous coils; an aluminium 
heat sink, to retain heat and to allow a 
greater flow of heat over the bimetal 
coil; an extra asbestos lagged cover to 
retain heat within the coil housing. 


The main purpose of the heat sink 
modification was to further improve 
initial cold drive-away and to prevent 
the choke closing under hard driving 
conditions and coming on too quickly 
after stopping. 


DIRECTION INDICATOR SWITCHES 
$2 and S3 CARS 


As some of us have already discovered, 
the original switches are no longer 
available. For replacement the switch 
used on Silver Shadows is supplied as a 
kit. This requires a change in the term- 
inal connectors. 


The removal and replacement proce- 
dure for the new switch is unchanged. 
A small modification to be carried out 
on the new switch by removing the 
two screws and discarding the brown 
insulation board shown in Fig. 1. Re- 
place the screws with the washers 
supplied in the kit, behind each screw 
head (see Fig. 2). 


Cut off the 7 pin plug and withdraw 
the insulation board along with the 
green/yellow and green/blue wires. Fit 
‘Lucar’ connectors to all the wires 
except the black one to which a bullet 
connector is fixed. Connect the wires 
as follows. 
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KIENZLE CLOCKS 


The Kienzle clock, a preferable time- 
Piece, fitted to the Silver Shadow is 
available for use on S2 and S3 cars, as 
an altternative to the Smith's clock. 
To fit a Kienzle in place of the Smith's 
unit, it is necessary to fit two distance 
pieces between the clock mounting 
lugs and the instrument board, and use 
a different type of terminal to the 
clock feed cable. 


The distance pieces are readily manu- 
factured from a short length of 3/8 in. 
diameter brass or aluminium bar to the 
dimensions given in Figure 1. The 
Lucar terminal and sleeve required are 
standard items, readily obtainable. 
Two 3 B.A. screws, 1 in. in length, are 
also required. It is imperative that a 
good electrical connection is achieved 
between the clock’s casing and the in- 
strument board, therefore, the contact 
faces of the distance pieces should not 
be painted. 


New Colour Existing Colour 
Green/Red Pink 
Green/Brown Green/Yellow 
Green/White Purple 

Black Black 
Blue/Black Purple/Green 


_ 8 


Fig. 1 Dimensions—Distance piece 


A 9/16 in (14.3 mm) 
B 3/16 in (4.76 mm) 
C 3/8 in. (9.5 mm) 


Connects to 


left-hand flasher 
supply 

right-hand flasher 
extention to earth 

flick relay warning light 


Figure 1 — Direction indicator switch. 


1. Insulation Board 


2. Screw 


Figure 2 — Modified component. 
1. Screw 


2. Washer 
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Rolls-Royce 6%-Litre Vee-Eight 


Advanced New Design Constructed Mainly of Aluminium 


Reprinted from ‘'The Autocar, 25 September 1959 


wide engineering field covering 

automobiles, aero engines and 
industrial units was once ascribed, un- 
fairly if facetiously, to the triumph of 
development over design. But there is 
a grain of truth in this statement, for 
this famous company has a propor- 
tionately larger development staff than 
any other British manufacturer. The 
result of this policy is that continual 
detail improvements are incorporated, 
unheralded, and radical design changes 
are rather infrequent. 

Now a completely new vee-8 engine, 
constructed largely of aluminium, is to re- 
place the present in-line six-cylinder unit 
in all models, Otherwise the S series Rolls- 
Royce and Bentley continue unchanged, 
except for detail improvements, including 
a new ventilating system, for which a 
refrigeration unit can be supplied as an 
optional extra to give full air conditioning. 

After being in production for 13 years, 
the Silver Wraith is replaced by a new 
Phantom V, powered by the same vee-8 
engine as the new SII series. This 
Phantom V, with a wheelbase of 12ft and 
an overall length of 20ft, is the largest 
Rolls-Royce ever made. As with the 
Wraith. only bodies built by specialist 
coachbuilders will be fitted to the chassis. 
Details of these models and of the air- 
conditioning system appear later. 

When standards of smoothness are as 
high as Rolls-Royce set—and these are 
very high indeed—there comes a time 
when a basic engine, particularly if it is a 
large-capacity six-cylinder, can be stretched 
no more. The superseded six-cylinder 
engine was first introduced with a capacity 
of 4,256 c.c. and a bore and stroke of 89 x 
114mm for the Silver Wraith in 1946. 
Basic design had begun before 1939, and 
development work on a limited scale con- 
tinued through the war years. In 1951 
the bore was increased to 92mm (capacity 
4,566 c.c.); in 1955 bore became 95.25mm 
and stroke 114.3mm (capacity 4,887 c.c.). 

Throughout its life this engine has used 
the overhead inlet side exhaust valve 
arrangement. When first introduced, with 
a stroke to bore ratio of 1.25 to 1 and a 
c<ompression ratio of 6.4 to l, there were 
advantages in this F head layout. The 
combustion chamber was compact, and 
good inlet gas flow could be obtained. 

Five years ago it became apparent to the 
Rolls-Royce engineers that a new power 
unit was required. If the engine was to 


R bwice engineer achievement in a 


have greater capacity, six cylinders in line 
could not be contemplated, as the result- 
ing unit would be too long, and be ex- 


tremely difficult to make sufficiently rigid 
to eliminate vibrations. It was obvious 
that the vee-8, with its inherent stiffness 
and short overall length, was best suited 
to the capacity envisaged. Moreover, if 
considerable use was made of aluminium, 
there would be no increase in weight, and 
no company has greater experience of 
aluminium in engines than Rolls-Royce. 

With the adoption of the new vee-8 en- 
gine, a considerable increase in displace- 
ment has been made, from 4,887 c.c. to 
6,230 c.c. (380 cu in), and it is obvious that 
the engine is deliberately restricted on the 
carburettor side, leaving plenty of develop- 
ment in hand when the need arises to in- 
crease performance. 

Noticeably over-square proportions have 
been chosen for the new engine, which has 
a bore of 4.lin (104.14mm) and a stroke of 
3.6in (91.44mm)—a stroke to bore ratio 
of 0.88 to 1. Undoubtedly several con- 
siderations influenced this choice. The 
short stroke enables the overall width of 
the engine—often a drawback with the 
90 deg vee-8 layout—to be kept down. 
This is assisted further by the use of a 
relatively short connecting rod—6}in be- 
tween centres. Thus the centre to stroke 
ratio is 1.805—quite short even by modern 
standards—but this is of little consequence, 
for in vee-8 engines using a 90 deg spacing 
for the crankpins there are no unbalanced 
secondary forces to be influenced by an- 
gularity of the connecting rod. 

The short stroke also permits the use 
of high revs, and although no figures 
have been issued for the engine, 5,000 
f.p.m. involves a mean piston speed of 
only 3,000ft per min. Greatest advan- 
tage of the proportions is undoubtedly 
that the comparatively large cylinder bore 
permits the use of in-line valves, in con- 
Junction with an efficient wedge-shaped 
combustion chamber for good burning. At 
the same time, each valve can have an 
individual port, and be so spaced that 
ample coolant passages can be provided 
round each port and the profile of the 
combustion chamber contained within the 
cylinder bores. 

Layout is very straightforward and 


The vee-8 layout results in 

a deep, short and rigid 

crankcase. Babbit-lined 

shells are used for the cam- 
shaft bearings 


Combustion chambers are 
fully machined, and the 
sparking plug threads cut 
directly in the aluminium 


simple, obviously with an eye to case of 
machining, ‘There is one main casung 
for the cylinder block and crankcase, iden- 
tical heads which can be changed from 
side to side, a two-piece front cover, and 
—for the first time on a Rolls-Royce en- 
gine—a pressed steel sump. Side-by-side 
connecting rods are used, and thus the 
two banks of cylinders are offset relative 
to each other. The right-hand block, 
designated A (the left-hand being B), is 
the forward one, and the cylinder offset 
is lin. The four cylinders on each bank 
are equally spaced at a distance of 4.75in 

With a bore of 4.lin, it 1s obvious that 
the top lands are comparatively narrow 
In fact, the radial thickness and depth 
of the top flange at the joint face is 
approximately 0.3lin; it stands approxi- 
mately 0.003in proud of the block joint 
face, and a corrugated steel gasket is 
used. There is a correspondingly small 
seating, on which the liner is pulled down 
by the cylinder head bolts. It has a radial 
width of approximately 0.lin, but its 
crush area, arising from the large cylin- 
der bore, is considerable. 

This type of construction is based on 
wide past Rolls-Royce experience with 
the Phantom III and aero engines. Many 
engines use a much wider top flange, but 
Rolls-Royce hold that this leads to bend- 
ing of the top face, and hence distortion. 
The R.-R. theory is that narrow flanges, 
in conjunction with a thick (approxi- 
matelv 0.93in) top deck around the water 
jacket bore, give the greatest rigidity. 

The three compression rings on the 
piston are outside the water jacket at the 
top of the stroke—a feature often criti- 
cized by some engincers in the past. 
Thoughtful analysis shows that at high 
engine speeds the time when the rings 
are outside the jacket is infinitesimal and. 
moreover, the use of an aluminium block 
with its good thermal conductivity en- 
sures an even temperature over a con- 
siderable length around this point. A 
round rubber ring in the deck at the top, 
and two square-section rings at the bot- 
tom of the liner—all three seated in the 
cylinder block—seal the coolant. 


Left: A valve cover removed to show the rocker gear 


in its closed position. 


Rolls-Royce Vee-Eight ... 


The sump joint face is well below the 
crankshaft centre line, and there are five 
main bearings, the forged duralumin caps 
of which fit in deep saddles, each with 
two yin dia studs. Copper-lead is used 
for the big ends and the five main bear- 
ings. The diameter of the mains is 24in, 
and the front four bearings are all of 
1.062in width; the rear one is 1.44in. 

Steel, heat-treated and oil quenched to 
a 65-ton condition, is used for the crank- 
shaft, which has an orthodox 90 deg crank- 
pin layout—Nos, 1 and 4 throws are dia- 
metrically opposed, and the two centre 
ones are also 180 deg apart, these two 
veing 90 deg out of phase with the two 
end throws. The only out-of-balance 
force in the vee-8 engine is a transverse 
rocking couple, counterbalanced by hav- 
ing a heavier mass of balance weights on 
the outer throws, which, in this instance, 
are 1.05in wide. Those on either side 
of Nos. 2 and 4 mains are 0.656in wide. 
There are no balance weights on the 
centre main, but the webs are again 
0.656in wide. 

From each main bearing a diagonal oil 
hole connects to its adjacent big end— 
the three intermediate mains feed two big 
end bearings, and the outer ones one each. 
In each big end journal there are two 
cross holes, one for each rod, drilled at 
right angles and offset 0.4in from the 
centre line. Each journal is 2.25in dia- 
meter and 2in wide, the bearing shells in 
each rod being 0.8lin wide. The connect- 
ing rod is an H-section steel forging, 


Left: Layout of the two-tier induction system and its water jacketing. 
The pad on the connecting rod cap is machined for weight grading 


of two important assemblies, 


BY BANK UPPER TIER 
INDUCTION INDUCTION 
TL TRACTS 


PORTS 6 o>. 
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rods fitted 


horizontally split, secured by two gin dia 
bolts which are a press fit in the rod, to 
eliminate a stress-raising shoulder and 
prevent turning during ughtening. 

Each aluminium slipper-type piston— 
the skirt is cut away on the non-thrust 
side, in line with the gudgeon pin—has 
three 0.078in-wide compression rings (the 
top one chromium-plated) and a compo- 
site oil control ring above the gudgeon pin, 
which is fully floating, of gin dia. There 
is a recess in the piston crown, presumably 
to provide for future increases in com- 
pression ratio as it is filled in. 

At the front end of the crankshaft a 
single helical gear drives the camshaft, 
which is mounted in four bearings and 
situated in the tunnel between the two 
banks of cylinders. The half-speed gear 
of the camshaft is made from forged alu- 
minium, the material ‘used also on the 
superseded six-cylinder engine. Rolls- 
Royce claim that a gear drive can be made 
quieter than a chain and, moreover, it has 
a much longer life; aluminium is chosen 
for the camshaft gear because it keeps 
down the inertia mass—an aid to quiet- 
ness. Between the hub and the gear teeth 
the centre is formed with a series of corru- 
gated flutes for stiffness, and to eliminate 
the metallic ring often associated with a 
gear drive. 

Forward of the helical gear on the 
crankshaft is a bronze and steel spiral 
drive for the oil pump, which is mounted 
in the front timing chest. Helical displace- 
ment gears are used for the pump, which 
has an integral relief valve with pre-set 
adjustment; surplus oil is returned to the 
inlet side of the pump. 


Right: Component parts 


THERMOSTAT 
HOUSING 


LOWER TIER 
INDUCTION 


A : single valve springs are used. The automatic choke plate in the air trunking is seen 
Right: The five-bearing, four-throw shaft, showing disposition of balance weights and the front two connecting 


From the main gauze pick-up filter a 
pipe leads to a full flow filter, made by 
British Filters, at the front of the cylinder 
block on the left-hand side. From the 
filter the oil is fed to a cast recess in the 
camshaft front bearing, then to two drilled 
galleries running the length of the cylinder 
block on either side of the camshaft. From 
these galleries the oil is taken alternately 
to the back feed grooves of the main bear- 
ing housings and to the tappet blocks for 
supplying the hydraulic tappets, as shown 
in the cross-section drawing. The cast- 
iron tappet blocks are in groups of 3, 2, 3 
along each bank. 

With an all-aluminium engine and its 
associated problems of high coefficient of 
expansion, self-adjusting tappets are 
almost indispensable. They have also in- 
cidental advantages in permitting the use 
of shorter quietening ramps on the cam 
form, and hence wider effective valve 
timings and lower accelerations, simplify- 
ing the design of the spring. The Rolls- 
Royce tappet design is based on the 
American Chrysler, and initial production 
will come from the U.S.A., but plans have 
been made for eventual manufacture at 
Crewe, 

Within the main tappet body is a 
plunger assembly consisting of the plunger, 
into which is pressed the bottom seating 
for the push-rod, the valve retainer and 
its spring, and the non-return valve, which 
has a near knife-edge seating. Oil is fed 
from the main gallery through the tappet 
block to an annular groove and hole in the 
body, and thence through a radial hole in 
the inside of the plunger. During the 


dwell period, when the engine valve is 
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Component parts of the hydraulic assembly 

are manufactured to extremely fine limits. 

The face which contacts with the cam has a 
30in spherical radius to induce rotation 


on its seating, the oil can pass 
through the non-return valve to 
the lower well in the tappet 
body. The strut load on the 
push-rod, which takes up the 
valve clearance during this 
period, is determined by 
the oil leak through the 
valve; the 
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N , Clearances here are very 

9NissZ small, and closely con- 
4 trolled during manufac- 
é| ture. As the cams tum 


SA 


and the engine valves 
begin to open, the main 
pressure oil feed is cut 
off, the non-return valve 
is pressed on to its seat- 
ing and the plunger 
raised on the column of 
oil trapped below the 
non-return valve, 

It is important that 
there should be no aera- 
tion in the oil if the system is to func- 
tion satisfactorily. This is achieved by 
having the oil feed from the two main 
galleries low in the circuit; air is raken out 
by means of a continuous controlled leak 
through the hollow push-rods, which have 
cas¢e-hardened steel ends for the seatings 
and Bundy tubing for the tubular portion. 
A separate low-pressure oil system is used 
for lubricating the rocker shaft. 

The cylinder head is an aluminium cast- 
ting with shrunk-in, cast-iron inserts for 
the valve seats. The combustion chamber 
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The air cleaner trunking can be hinged out 


of the way and attached temporarily to the 
bonnet with a support cable, as shown 


line valves set at an angle of 28 deg from 
the vertical centre line. There is a con- 
siderable area of squish, most of it directed 
towards the plug, which is on the outside 
of the head, biased slightly towards the 
exhaust valve. The sparking plugs are 
situated beneath the exhaust manifold, and 
are not very accessible with the engine 
installed in the chassis. The inlet ports, 
of rectangular section at the manifold joint 
face, are of considerable length. Bronze 
guides are used for the exhaust valves, 
which are of KE 965 steel; they are Stel- 
lited on the face and stem end, and the 
head is Brghtrayed all over. 

Each rocker shaft is supported on five 
separate pedestals, each with a single stud 
passing through the centre line of the 
shaft. These studs are an extension of the 
inner cylinder holding-down studs; there 
are 20 7/6th-dia studs for each cylinder 
head. They are made of austenitic steel, 
and the four main ones round each bore 
extend well into the crankcase casting. 

Firing order is Al, Bl, A4, B4, B2, A3, 
B3, A2—the engine fires down A bank 
in the sequence 1, 4, 3, 2, and in B bank 
1, 4, 2, 3. The induction system, fed 
through two lidin S.U. diaphragm type 
carburettors, built especially for Rolls- 
Royce, is arranged to give equal intake 
impulses. The two carburettors are 
placed transversely across the engine, and 
the two separate induction systems (al- 
though contained in a common manifold) 
are arranged in two tiers—looking at the 
top of the engine the pipes for the right- 
hand carburettor are above those for the 
left. From the central gallery for each 
system, the induction track crosses from 
the outer cylinder on one bank to the 
nearest inner one on the other bank, and 
the same at the other end of the engine, 


\ narrow-wedge belts. 


On the air side of each carburettor, a 
U-shaped trunking connects to a central 
elbow which contains an automatic choke 
for cold starting. This is controlled by a 
thermostat in one of the exhaust manifolds, 
and there is a cam and link mechanism 


< from the throttle spindle of the choke 


valve to the enrichment jet in the dia- 
phragm assembly. Above the engine is a 
long air intake silencer and cleaner. It is 
fixed, by wing nut, to the central elbow, 
with a flexible bellows so that it can be 
lifted up and hooked to the bonnet lid 
during adjustments on top of the engine. 

A four-groove pulley on the front of the 
crankshaft drives the accessories through 
Two are for the 
uiangulated drive from the crank to the 
water pump, on the end of which is a five- 
bladed fan, and the oil pump for the 
power-assisted steering, which is now 
standard on all models. The water pump 
has a two-branch feed to cross galleries 
near the top joint face of each cylinder 
bank. These feed into jackets which are 
connected by cored holes along the block, 
and thence through three holes on the 
lower side of each cylinder, so that water 
at high velocity is directed to the exhaust 
valve regions. 

On the outer side the system is split, 
with a take-off point between the pairs 
of inlet ports on each head. It is then 
routed through the inlet manifold to form 
a heating jacket for the induction system, 
and thence to a housing containing the 
thermostat connected to the inlet side of 
the pump. All castings containing water 
jackets are anodized in a partly machined 
condition to resist corrosion, and cylinder 
liners are varnished on their outsides for 
the same purpose. 

The two outer belts drive the dynamo, 
which is mounted on top of the engine, 
and operates at approximately twice 
engine speed. A triangulated drive with 
longer belts is used when the compressor 
for the refrigeration system is fitted. 

Dry weight of engine and gear box is 
890 Ib—approximately 10 lb less than that 
of the superseded six-cylinder in the same 
condition, Thus there has been no 
penalty in weight for a 274 per cent in- 
crease in capacity; overall length is shorter, 
but width is increased. 

Among many Rolls-Royce traditions is 
one of never publishing engine powers— 
when asked they merely say ‘“ enough ”— 
but many readers are interested in such 
matters, and some estimations are not out 
of place. Based on an examination of 
inlet valve area and porting efficiency, the 
old six-cylinder 4.8-litre engine probably 
developed approximately 182-185 b.h.p. as 
installed. It would seem that there has 
not been a great increase in maximum 
horsepower with the new engine, for al- 
though it has a much bigger displacement, 
the two carburettors are only liin dia, 


is substantially wedge-shaped, with the in- as shown in the diagram. whereas, latterly, on the six-cylinder 
SPECIFICATION 
ENGINE CHASSIS 
Sachenia Phantom V ‘ Silver Cloud Brakes: front Hydraulic, servo assisted 
lo. of cylinders vee if -mechanical, i 
Bore and stroke Fen 104.4 x 91.44mm (4.1 x 3.6in) Drum Anariee wideh He Bary classiatec 
Valarentee pee Core ReeTEU TG pais Suspension: front Independent, coil springs. Anti-roll torsion bar 
Compression ratio ... be to y rear Mee rece leaf springs 
Carburettor ... ae -U. diaphragm type, 1.75in dia Dampers ydraulic: ride control on rear 
Fuel pump , «» $.U. ewin electric, independent pumps Wheels . Bolted on pressed stee! with disc 
Tank capacity... 23 Imp. gala (104.5 litres) | 18 Imp. gals (81.82 litres) Tyre size a.90—I5Sin 8.20—I5in 
oan eee a le (7.1 litres) Steering “ Cam and roller, power assisted 
Cooling system Centrifugal pump and fan Steering wheel - Three-spoke 
Battery , 12 volt 67 ampere hour Turns, lock ta lock ... 4.25 
TRANSMISSION 
Automatic Fluid coupling. Four forward speeds: steering column MANUFACT URER’S DIMENSIONS 


Whealbase 
Track: front... 


12ft Oin (368cm) 
Sfe 0.88in (155cem) 


10fe Jin (12cm) 
4fct Qin (147em) 


change lever 
Overall gear ratios: 
Top ... Ate 


‘op. 3.89 (direct) | 3.08 (direct) rear ... 5ft 4in (162.Scm) Sfe Sin (152cm) 
Ao ian aire Overall lengeh 19fe 10in (604.5cm) I7ft 7.75in (538cm) 
and 14.86 | 1175 Overall wideh 6ft 7in (200.6 em) 6fe 2.75in (190em) 
Rev. 16.72 | 13.27 Ground clearance 7.2Sin (18.4lem) 7in (17.8em) 

Final drive Hypoid bevel, 3.89 to { | Hypaid bevel, 3.08 to | Turning circle 48ft Sin (14.86m) 41 fc Bin (12.7m) 
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engine they were 2in dia. Irrespective of 
cylinder displacement there is a limit to 
the amount of air which the carburettor 
will pass; it is estimated, therefore, that 
these control the peak figure on the new 
engine, which would be around 200 b.h.p. 

There is, of course, a considerable in- 
crease in torque arising from the larger 
capacity, improving acceleration and 
smoothing out gear changes in the auto- 
matic transmission, which remains basic- 
ally unchanged. This greater torque has 
enabled the final drive to be equipped 
with higher and strengthened gearing, 
raising full throttle change points through 
the gears from 20, 36 and 70 m.p.h. to 
23, 40 and 78 m.p.h. 


Only outward change 
from the former series S$ 
models is that the Bentley 
$.2 has black grilles to 
the inlets flanking the 
radiator. Formerly these 
were chromium plated 


‘~ Engine and transmission ready for installation, in this case a 
Bentley. This unit is fitted with a refrigerant pump for air condi- 
tioning. The Lucas starter is of the pre-engaged solenoid type 


Cross-section of the 
new engine : ratio of 


stroke to bore is 0.88 
to | X a 
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